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Proportions of the Human Figure 
Leonardo da Vinci 
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. ee Man is the measure of all things— 


We PROTAGORAS (B.C. 481-4f1) 


We live in an age of great organisations; can we also live in one of great individuals? 
To reconcile the technical achievement of modern society with the dignity of the men 
and women who compose it is the problem of our time. To reach a solution we must 
first be certain of the aim we set our mammoth communities and world-wide corpora- 


tions; when the last superlative has been uttered, the test must be the same—how 





far they contribute to the happiness, understanding and liberty of the ordinary man. 


The real measure of a modern industry is its power to preserve our human values 
while adding to our material heritage. Man is not just another facter in the 


productive chain—he is the reason for its existence. 
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Wherever in the 





LEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY | 


MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 

5 is 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement t 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 


of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded 


“yOUR CAR AND Your cComroart’’ is the title of a booklet on the virtues o 
leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date price list of Cars (hat are avariadie wt 
leather upholstery. Write w: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee 
Leather Trade House, Barter Street. London, W C.1 








on 68,000 


miles of world 





Craven 


ir routes 





QANTAS provides impeccable service on the world’s finest 
iners including Super Constellations. QANTAS routes 


vide a wide variety of itineraries in world air travel — 


king Europe, Africa, Asia, Australasia and America. tobacco 


De-luxe first-class and economical tourist services available 
on many routes. Stop-over privileges — no extra air fare. 


wheal PS > Byi N TIMES OF STRAIN and trouble 
World’s second oldest airline — OVeT 34 years ying CxX- a Craven smoker turns to his 
tobacco for comfort and solace. 


And slowly, but surely, the me!- 


gi low and cool burning CRAVEN ; 
a2 casts its richly comforting spell ; 
to make life easier and brighter. 
“ It is” said Sir James Barrie in : 


*My Lady Nicotine’ “a tobacco 
to live for.’ Every Craven man 
knows how right he was. 


live for — = 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD in association with B.O.A.C. & TEAL Obtainable in 2 fragrant, slow 
burning, deeply satisfying blends. 


perience, 
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AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Consult your usual appointed Travel Agent or any office of B.O.A.C. 
—our General Sales Agent, or Qantas Empire Airways Limited, 
69 Piccadilly, W.1. Phone: Mayfair 9200 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/5 oz. 
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in English... One’s in Spanish 


BOTH ARE ADVERTISING 
LEADERS ... BECAUSE 


In Latin America and around the world they ranks first in advertising revenue among all 

speak for advertisers international magazines. 

- ..- in the right way. They speak with un- Before finalizing your 1955 overseas adver- 
matched effectiveness. Their pages are tising plans, telephone or write today to: 


larger in size and finer in printing and 
colour reproduction than those of any 
other international edition(s). 


« « - to the right people. They speak to upper- 
income groups—business, government 
and professional leaders. 





« - . at the right price. They speak at the lowest 

| | milline rate among all international 
at j magazines. 
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: That’s why LIFE EN ESPANOL is first in ad- 
vertising linage and LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
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The Pye Black Box Record Player 
is the first instrument of its kind 
to be marketed in Great Britain. 
Never before has so compact a unit 
provided this high fidelity repro- 
duction with such room-filling 
quality of sound, It plays all speeds 
of records. Automatic changer or 
single player models are available. 
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can be costly... 


After all, it’s not merely the cost of a good : i 


seat, but a trip to town and supper 
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after the concert can soon knock holes in a budget } 
—mine, at least. With the Black Box, 

I sit in the best seat in the house (my 
Savourite chair). Listening with my eyes | 
closed, the orchestra seems to fill the room. ' 
With my pipe going nicely, I want nothing more.” | 

H 





BLAGK BOX 


RECORD REPRODUCER 


AUTO CHANGERS 63 Gns. Luxury Model, and 39 gns. 
SINGLE PLAYERS 61 Gns. Luxury Model, and 37 gns. 
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your Bank, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank, where 
full information will gladly be given to you. 
You'll probably find in your factory, street, school or 


club, a Savings Group you can join. Whether you 





decide to join this Group, or start saving on your own, . 


a the Voluntary Worker who runs the Group will gladly 


give you helpful advice about the different methods of 
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PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FROM 
LORD MACKINTOSH :— 


“As Chairman of the 
National Savings 
Committee there’s no 
need to tell you I’m 
right behind this grand 
NEW SAVERS Campaign. 
It’s working up to 
something really big, but 
we're not home yet. So 
let’s keep at it until 

we reach our goal!” 





ALL JOIN IN! 


You can find out how to become a New Saver from 


saving — by buying National Savings Certificates an‘ 
Defence Bonds, and by opening an account in the | 
Office or a Trustee Savings Bank. In any case you 
start saving right away. 

Another way to become a New Saver is by using so: 
of your Savings Stamps to buy a.15/- Certificate or | 


open an account in the Post Office or Trustee Savin: 
Bank with 5/- 


| | BECOME A NEW SAVER TODAY! 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S \' 
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“*[ pay people 


to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. “Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 


Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex : 





their selection is a specialist’s job. It is also 

true that there are people who know all about them— 
only, they ask nothing for their advice. 

Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 
worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made. They designed and they operate the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice 


may be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, 

but refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of 
which furnaces are built. A change in the 
refractories of a batch furnace can 


increase the output by 50°. You see? 


MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY ‘KNOW 





THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (REFRACTORIES GROUP), NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE, TEL: NESTON 1406 
NES? 
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Growth and Stagnation in 


the European Economy 
By INGVAR SVENNILSON 


360 pages. Cloth 32s. 6d. (By Post: 33s. 9d.) 


>I 

| 

UNITED NATIONS 
| 


This major study, prepared under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
surveys the economic growth of individual Europe: 
countries and industries from the beginning of the Firs: 
World War until the outbreak of the Second. 

The data which is included permits an appraisal of the | 
progress of each European country in a variety of economic | 
sectors, such as agricultural and manufacturing output, | 
investment, trade, energy consumption, population, | 
industrialization and urban settlement, as well as in a | 
number of specific industries, including those of steel, | 
coal, cotton, transport, motor, shipbuilding, cement | 
and chemicals. } 








Obtainable from 


| 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE | 





P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
or through any bookseller 
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Fi | lived in a It moves in the 


teapot right circles 


There’s a place for Anglepoise on 
. = every desk . . . by every arm- 
imagine the chair. It throws its beam exactly 
where needed at a touch— and 
ie “stays put”. Needs only a 25 
difference or 40 watt bulb. At any good 
electricians or stores. Send 


for booklet to Dept.35 
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a cosy would make! 


Fibreglass bitumen-bonded insulation keeps houses cosy just 
like that. It costs about £6 and lasts for ever. 
Most builders’ merchants stock it, and will give you details of 


easy-to-lay, fuel-saving and housewarming . . . 
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TRADE MARK 












Biack or Cream £4. 14.8 
Cream & Gold mottled £5 .6 .6 





Fibreglass Limited, Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancashire Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD . REDDITCH - WOR 
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Well up in textiles, Mrs. Buchan ? 


In recent times many new methods have reinforced the traditional skill of the textile 


manufacturer and aided his search for greater efficiency and better materials. 


Many improvements have come from the use of phosphates manufactured by Albright & Wilson. 


In the dyeing and processing of textiles, Calgon and other phosphates have helped 
to give the bright and colourful fabrics of today. 
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8) Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 49 PARK LANE + LONDON «+: W.1l 
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“And the next few years?” asks the watching world 


THE FORD FACTORY AT DAGENHAM, the largest 
in Europe, continues to make over 1400 cars, 
trucks and tractors a day. Yet even this record 
number is not enough. The growing demand for 
Ford could become embarrassing in the near 
future. What is being done about it? During 
the next five years Ford of Dagenham will be 
spending £65 million on new developments which 
will include factories giving a total increase of 
fioor space equal to some fifty football fields! 
The object is to provide more cars for the ever- 


growing number of motorists at home and abroa‘ 
more trucks for better transport; more tracto) 
for better farming. Ford’s success, which h 
made possible this great step forward, sten 
from Ford Leadership, which is correct anticipati 
of the needs of the many who, to a growing exte! 
depend upon cars, trucks and tractors for earnin 
a living—and living. One result of the lates 
example of Ford Leadership will be that the 
famous slogan, ‘The Best at Lowest Cost’ will mea: 
even more to more people. 


‘toowomm GOOD 


FORD PRODUCTS =+-THE 


of Dagenham | 


BEST AT LOWE SBT COST 
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Formosa by Stages 


HE difficulty and the danger in the Far East is that the Americans 
are out on a limb. There are plenty of reasons why the fate 
of Formosa should be in dispute. Even the strictly legal position 

is open to various interpretations. The Chinese Communists are trying 
to enforce a claim which no one but a Communist or a fellow traveller 
could accept in its entirety. But—as the American Administration is 
beginning to realise—in standing up to Communist pressure on this 
particular question the United States runs an unpleasant risk of impair- 
ing the full support of its main allies. This wider issue is quite as 
important as the hour to hour development of events in the China Seas. 
To back down on Formosa at this stage could send a shock wave of 
defeat round the rest of Asia, including Japan ; but to leave America 
to face the music alone would create exactly the situation at. which 
the Russians have long been aiming, and its attendant mischief would 
sweep across the whole world. 

The one encouraging feature in a week of bad news has been the 
firmness shown by the Security Council, which on Monday voted by 
9 to 1—with Nationalist China opposing, and Russia abstaining—to 
invite Chinese Communist representatives to come to New York, and 
by 10 to 1 —Russia opposing—to postpone the Soviet counter proposal 
condemning “ American aggression.” The risk remains that the war 
over Formosa may spread to the scale of that in Indo-China, or Korea, 
or even wider ; so far it has been regarded with surprising coolness on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

China’s determination to get Formosa has been well known since 
the end of the civil war in 1949. But there have been two recent 
developments. The drawing up of a formal defence pact covering 
America’s relations with the Chiang Kai-shek regime was a blow to the 
Chinese in Peking, which they felt they could not ignore. The news 
last summer that such a pact was in the offing stirred them to action 
and marked the beginnirig of the present crisis. There is no reason to 
doubt that the Chinese Communist government meant exactly what it 
said in the Peking People’s Daily when the pact was signed in Washing- 
ton: the Chinese people “will never stop till Taiwan (Formosa) is 
liberated and will never forget the date of December 2nd.” 

The other development was for the Chinese to obtain firmer Russian 
backing. Until Mr Khrushchev, Marshal Bulganin and Mr Mikoyan 
visited Peking last October, the Russians had never committed them- 
selves unequivocally in support of Chinese claims to Formosa. But in 
the communique after the October visit, the Russians deciared jointly 
with the Chinese: “the direct acts of aggression committed by the 
USA towards the Chinese People’s Republic (CPR) and the continued 
occupation by the USA of a part of the CPR’s territory, in particular the 
island of Taiwan . . . all the above is incompatible with the task of 
maintaining peace in the Far East.” This was followed on 
December 15th by a downright and unilateral statement from the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry denouncing the American Formosa treaty. In 
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it, the Soviet government “ shares” the Chinese view 
that the treaty “ is an interference in the internal affairs 
of China”; “fully supports the demands” of the Chinese 
“for the withdrawal of American troops”; and 
“ declares that the responsibility for the consequences 

.. is entirely placed upon” the United States. With 
this support the Chinese have now turned on the heat. 

Apart from the danger of a wider war, the present 
complex and confusing situation gives rise to anxiety 
on four main points. The first is the military position 
on the spot. Without prejudice to the form of any 
ultimate settlement, could the existing Chinese Nationa- 
list and American forces hold their present ground ? 
On the whole the answer seems reassuring. If Peking 
could have readily driven the Nationalists from their 
outlying strongholds off the coast of the mainland, it 
would probably have done so before now. As matters 
stand, the Communists have taken only one of the 
Tachen group, Yi Kiang-shan ;.and although an orderly 
evacuation of the rest has been planned, it has not yet 
been fully carried out. Meanwhile, the political decks 
in Washington have been cleared for action by the vote 
in both houses of Congress, empowering President 
Eisenhower to deploy such American forces as may be 
necessary to defend Formosa. Provided he uses this 
power with the discretion that has come to be asso- 
ciated with him, at least a breathing space will be gained 
in which negotiations for a cease-fire can start. 


* 


The second cause for anxiety may soon be resolved: 
will the Chinese Communists accept the Security 
Council’s invitation to come to New York to negotiate ? 
The fact that Russia did not actively oppose the invita- 
tion is mildly encouraging, though the Communists will 
hardly take kindly to dealing with a tribunal on which 
the Nationalists have a seat. If, thirdly, the Chinese 
do come to New York but subsequently refuse to accept 
any UN terms for a cease-fire, there could be no escap- 
ing an invidious dilemma. So far no clearly defined 
aggression has yet taken place in the China Seas, despite 
all the bubble and froth. But it should be a constant 
anxiety in both Washington and London to avoid 
unnecessarily putting the United Nations in a position 
where much of the good done by the stand in Korea 
might be undone by an embarrassed weakness over 
Formosa. 

There remains the puzzle of finding a permanent 
solution for Formosa that could be made to look even 
remotely consistent with present political realities in 
both the United States and China. When Mr Attlee 
and others get up and say that the*Chiang Kai-shek 
regime must go, they are talking irresponsibly and in 
terms that they must know are unacceptable. It would 
have been far wiser to refrain from public statement 
about final solutions. The best that can be hoped for 
is to move in stages from a very dangerous position of 
explosive deadlock to one in which two utterly incom- 
patible points of view can at least’ be discussed out of 
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the shadow of the guns. That move must now be the 
main object of the. United Nations and of Americ;’s 
allies. The present concern should be the pace at which 
it is made rather than the final point it is going to 
reach. 

Three ;possible stages in arriving at a solution 
now becoming clearer and there is some chance that 
they may in time prove acceptable. The first must be 
a cease-fire. That is the prime task of the Security 
Council. If the Council fails ‘to stop the present shoot- 
ing, then attempts must be made to do so outside it, 
The second stage is to deal with the coastal islands 
—that’ is, with the Nationalist possessions, other than 
Formosa itself and the nearby Pescadores. The Com- 
munist claim to these islands cannot be refuted and in 
the long run there is no realistic alternative to evacua- 
tion by the Nationalists of all these islands, including 
the Tachens, the Matsus and Quemoy. The difficulty, 
however, is not only to get this recognised by the 
Nationalists and by those in America who urge a tough 
policy ; it is also to persuade the Chinese Communist 
forces not to interfere while evacuation is taking place. 
Such an operation cannot be undertaken without the 
extensive use of American ships and covering forces. 
And perhaps the greatest danger to peace at present 
comes from the Communists’ possible interference with 
a movement that, in the case of the Tachens, is already 
proceeding in their favour. For an attack would mean 
bombing American ships and putting Washington in 
an impossible situation with its own public. 


* 


Only at a third and much later stage can there be any 
question of trying to reach a solution for Formosa itself. 
When that time comes, several vital points will be 
relevant. The only road to Nationalist acquiescence 
will lie through Washington. And the Americans will 
have to have made up their minds how important 
Formosa really is strategically. Moreover, even to 
discuss the future of the island on its own merits 
involves acceptance by both the Chinese Communists 
and the Americans of the idea that there can 
be both a China and an entity called Formosa. 
At present the essence of both cases is that China 
and Formosa are one. If the Far East is not to 
dissolve into war, the task of the Russians on the one 
side and of America’s allies on the other is to insist that 
this fundamental shift of ground takes place. Without 
it nothing else is possible. There are already signs that 
the Russians, whose own prestige is not directly 
involved, may be urging caution. For the allies the 
vital need is to make their feelings clear not only ‘0 
Washington but to the American public as well. They 
have full sympathy for the extremely difficult position 
that the Americans are in; but they could also wish 
that the terms on which the United States has chosen 
to stand appealed more clearly to their sense of purpose 
and right. 
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Price Rings in the Corner 


TS Opposition has found one of its better issues 
in the current campaign against restrictive practices 
in British industry, and not merely because this rubs 
some of the Tories’ businessmen backbenchers on the 
iw. Some time before midsummer the Monopolies 
Commission will publish what will be by far the most 
important of its reports to date, a report on such general 
restrictive practices as “collective boycotts” and “ ex- 
clusive dealings.” It will be very useful to heat up 
public opinion on this matter ; so that whatever govern- 
nent is in power next autumn will come to believe that 
there is a clear cut demand for action on this front. 
What form should the action take ?° Labour’s pro- 
posals have already been laid down. . Mr Gaitskell 
reiterated the four things that it would like to do to 
weaken monopolies in a speech at Battersea last week- 
end. First, Labour wants to increase the staff and 
membership of the Monopolies Commission, so that it 
could proceed with more inquiries more rapidly. 
Secondly, it wants to take new steps to ensure that the 
recommendations of the commission should be more 
effectively carried out, and that details of its negotia- 
tions with individual industries should be made public. 
Thirdly, it wants to ban “ the really vicious restrictive 
practices” like stop lists and boycotts. Fourthly, it 
wants agreements of all trade associations and cartels 
to be published. Any comment on these points will 
have to be broad, and it is also bound.to be contro- 
versial. Very broadly, however, in his first two points, 
Mr Gaitskell seems to be barking up the wrong tree ; 
in his second two, he seems to be barking right. 
Labour’s first point—that the commission could be 
made better by becoming bigger—seems to be based on 
a common misconception. It is true that it usually takes 
bout two years for the commission to produce any 
report, and that this seems—at first sight—to be an 
inordinately long time to those who think that a Court 
of Inquiry can produce a document in a fortnight ; but 
the closer one gets to any particular investigation, the 
greater seems to be the evidence that present procedure 
—by which each case is considered individually and 
judicially, but without the aid of a general body of case 
law—demands a time interval of this sort. If the staff 
of the commission were further extended, that would 
‘nable more investigations to be set afoot concurrently, 
ut it would not enable those that are set afoot to be 
more speedily carried through. Moreover, the collec- 
ve judgment of the commission has already been cut 
p into separate “ panels”; to sub-divide the members 
-ven further might mean that in practice decisions came 
from not one Monopoly Commission, but several. Any 
increase in the number of inquiries, too, might tend to 
clog the Ministerial bottleneck at the top. 
Nor is there very much profit to be gained from 
flogging the Government for the way in which it has 


operated the present system, from saying that the 
investigations should be tougher and brought into day- 
light. The only case where the Government clearly 
has been dilatory is that Mr Thorneycroft has sat for 
the last nine months on the Calico Printers’ report. This 
report threw a lurid light on the tangle of restrictive 
practices in Lancashire’s declining cotton industry ; it 
is a very hot political potato in that part of the world. 
In view of the attitude of the trade unions, it is a fair 
guess that Labour politicians themselves would have 
been just as dilatory as Mr Thorneycroft. Most of the 
other reports from the commission—to both postwar 
Governments—have resulted in effective, if not always 
dramatic, action ; indeed, some of the trade associations 
investigated have hastened to clean out their cupboards 
before the reports upon their activities could see the 
light of day. If the proceedings at these investigations 
were made public, there would be an even greater ten- 
dency for those under scrutiny to waste time and to 
strike propagandist attitudes than now ; and it would 
be much more difficult for monopolies quietly to throw 
away their most obnoxious teeth without alsq losing face. 
It would be a pity to introduce “ reforms ” which were 
designed to make the present system tougher and 
rougher—but, in fact, would merely make it less efficient 
and sleek. 


* 


The fairest conclusion about the work of the com- 
mission so far, in short, is that it is doing the limited task 
it has set out to do remarkably well. It has begun 
to clear away the worst examples of groups of manu- 
facturers combining ta stifle competition between them- 
selves, by means of quotas or other artificial practices 
agreed upon for the common ill. If anti-monopoly 
legislation is to be tightened further, it must advance 
beyond this primary problem—to tackle one out of two 
others. One possible line of advance would be to extend 
the attack to those trade associations that stifle competi- 
tion between manufacturers by means of gentlemen’s 
agreements rather than by artificial sanctions; the 
difficulty about this, as American experience has shown, 
is that gentlemen’s' agreements aré extraordinarily 
difficult to batten down. The second possible line of 
attack is against those trade associations that do not—or 
normally do not—stifle competition between manufac- 
turers, but do not combine to prevent it altogether 
among retailers ; these are the associations in which 
each manufacturer is allowed to decide his retail selling 
price—without reference to his competitors—and then 
joins with those competitors to block all supplies to the 
retailer who sells to the public below that stated price. 

The Lloyd Jacobs Committee, which enquired into 
this practice of collective resale price maintenance 
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nearly six years ago, found that it was extraordinarily 
widespread ; it stretches across a greaf part of the 
trade in toilet preparations, groceries, tobacco and 
sweets, books and stationery, hardware, motor acces- 
sories, and electrical goods. The main arguments in 
favour of these practices are that they enable small 
retailers to keep alive, to hold sufficient stocks and to 
provide additional services after sale. The main argu- 
ment against them is not that sanctions are enforced by 
snooping and secret trade courts—although these exist, 
and can be made to look very shocking—but that they 
lead towards ossification of Britain’s retail trade. 

At the moment, there are several reasons why so 
many manufacturers do not cut their prices, even when 
a cut would clearly be as advantageous to their own 
profits as it would be to their customers. The first 
is that sales research, the estimation of how far a cut 
in price would lead to an increase in demand, 1s an 
extraordinarily neglected art in this country. The 
second is that when a British manufacturer contem- 
plates undercutting his competitors he too often feels 
slightly hangdog, instead of evincing holy glee. The 
third—and the evidence before the Lloyd Jacobs Com- 
mittee suggested that it is probably very important— 
is that retailers often work to a fixed percentage margin, 
and may act as a pressure group against any reduction 
in price which would cause the return from that fixed 
percentage margin to be cut; and it is becoming 
increasingly dangerous for any manufacturer to annoy 
his distributors in a semi-cartellised state. The fourth 
—or maybe the first—is that the British consumer has 
forgotten how to consume ; if an article is cheaper he 
thinks there is something wrong with it. A ban on the 
sanctions used by groups of manufacturers to please 
their distributors at the moment would almost certainly 
be a boon to the consumer, and to the manufacturers 
themselves it might be a blessing in disguige. 

It was at least partly for these reasons that the 
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Lloyd Jacobs Committee recommended legis: 
against collective resale price maintenance. In prac 


the easiest way to effect this would be to ban the co!!«.. 


tive boycotts and other restrictions that are now | 
investigated by the Monopolies Commission- 
“really vicious practices ” of which Mr Gaitskell s; 
The Government is justified in saying that it c. 
do this until the commission has reported. Once : 
reported, however—and if certain practices are b 
as a result—it will be important to watch that 
and equally undesirable forms of sanction d 
spring up in their place. The best weapon would 
to be publicity. Labour’s argument that agreem: 
trade associations and cartels should be publish 
they have to be in Scandinavia, Holland and som« 
European countries—deserves the strongest b 
If it is right that the names of shareholders in a1 
cern should be open to inspection at Bush House 
no less right that the agreements by which m 
turers may rig the market should be open to in: 
by consumers’ interests in the same way. 

These suggested reforms—that certain « 
restrictive practices should be banned and that al! 
tive agreements should be published—constitute 
moderate programme. There are many peopl 
would like to go further, to ban resale price mainte 
by individual manufacturers as well as by co! 
groups and to launch some attack on price rigg 


means of gentlemen’s agreements as well as by ar 


sanctions. But—especially as any reforms might 


trade unions more than they realise at the momen 


“hurry slowly ” is probably the only practical rul« 
not too slowly ; if the coming report of the Mono; 
Commission is an effective one, and if it is not ' 
allowed to moulder on the shelf like so many re; 
on resale price maintenance before, it will be w 
keep up the flow of propaganda against these prac 
and their secret courts. 


More for the Colonies 


i. the new Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act the rate of colonial development, at least 
so far as government plans are concerned, is being 
stepped up fast. -It took ten years to spend about {100 
million of the £140 million provided under the original 
Acts. In the next five years both the unspent balance 
of £40 million and an additional £80 million now to 
be approved by Parliament are to be spent. This will 
be an increase of {10 million a year in the rate of outlay 
of British taxpayers’ money. Colonial capital expendi- 
ture as a whole is fully keeping up. When all the 
original {140 million had been allocated, the colonies 
were asked to prepare new development plans for 
1955-60 ; the total of these is in the region of £600 
million, compared with an actual expenditure of about 


£527 million in the past ten years. It is thus fa: t 


say that government-financed capital expenditure 


colonies is to be doubled to a rate of around £120 mi) 


a year, the development and welfare proportion 
kept constant at between a fifth and a sixth. 
These figures should be impressive testimo: 


Britain’s goodwill and desire that colonial econ 
progress should not lag behind the smart pac 


political advance. But is this money effectively ex; 


ing colonial economies and introducing a dynamic 

ment into the many large areas of purely subsisic’ 
economy which still surround the active areas w’! 
export crops are produced or where industrial act': 


is growing? And how far are production 
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local consumption keeping ahead of the incrcasc 
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in populations, which in some colonies are doubling 
every twenty-five or thirty years? 

Such deductions as can be drawn from the figures 
ziven in this week’s White Paper (Cmd 9375) on the 
use of Development and Welfare funds under the pre- 
ious Acts are encouraging. Colonial trade statistics 

‘urn a plain tale of rising living standards, in terms of 

iports of cloth or bicycles per head of population 

.d of everything else. Nor is this simply the result 

high commodity prices in recent years. Thanks to 
civate investment, as well as to investment under 

: official development plans, capital formation is 

-celerating ; the White Paper estimates that it rose 

m some £190 million (for all the colonies) in 1948 

well over £400 million in 1953. These figures are 

-cessarily very rough, and they include consumers’ 
jurables ; but the probability is that they are conserva- 

e since they make almost no allowance for extensions 
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cultivated areas under non-plantation crops, or for 
pital improvements in indigenous subsistence farm- 
What these are, if they could be assessed, is 
nybody’s guess; but they are certainly far from 
‘gligible, and they are growing rapidly under the 
ipulse of agricultural development, especially in 
uning and research. If the aggregate of the national 
ncomes of the colonies is put at £2,500 million (among 
? ‘ big colonies that have fair—but conservative— 
oe © sumates, Malaya’s is calculated to be £750 million, 
ae Nigeria’s £590 million, Hong Kong’s £250 million, 
, enya’s £107 million, and Uganda’s £100 million), it 
— -ms that the proportion devoted to investment may be 
: high as 12 to 1§ per cent ; for some territories it is 

> gar : ‘own to be higher. This would not be far below the 
" | ‘oportion in Britain itself ; it would be above that in 
dia and in most other undeveloped countries down 


re é \ tie . 
coe © course of history. 
sil 1 Chis is a picture of a startling—and so far barely 
D n 


‘ccognised—boom. It would be entirely wrong to 
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assume that colonial development ‘was insupportabiy 
slow before the war—the transformation wrought in 
African territories that were jungles interspersed with 
patches of shifting cultivation barely 50 years ago will 
not fit any such politically-coloured estimation—but 
undoubtedly development planning since the war has 
been a shot in the arm. Money has been spent at 
critical points ; the system whereby development and 
welfare funds are for many colonies a very important 
part of their development expenditure, and are settled 
in London, helps to ensure that it shall be productively 
spent in setting local resources to work. The contrast 
between this approach and that of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation is marked. Since 1945 the CDC 
has spent nearly half as much as the totai outlay of 
development and welfare funds; and has almost 
nothing to show for it. The permanent achievements 
of development and welfare spending are too many to 
catalogue (the White Paper summarises them) but out- 
standing among them are, for example, three universi- 
ties and four university colleges with 4,000 students in 
1955—compared with two universities, both badly 
damaged, in 1945. 


s * 


On the whole, economic development has been given 
priority in the plans. This principle has not always 
been pushed as far as some economists would like ; 
the relative allocation to social and welfare objects, 
compared with such directly productive ends as agricul- 
ture or roads, has sometimes drawn adverse comment. 
It is possible that the £9.2 million spent on medical 
services between 1945 and 1954 may have increased 
the number of mouths to be fed more than the £8.9 
million spent on agriculture and veterinary services 
increased the output of food. The results of aerial 
spraying against malarial mosquitoes in British Guiana 
or Cyprus suggest that a very modest investment in 
bringing medical science to bear can be balanced only 
by a far heavier outlay in raising agricultural produc- 
tivity by modern technology. Science may have tempor- 
arily given gfeater power to curb tropical diseases than to 
raise the fertility of tropical soils (though the elimination 
of a single pest may raise the yield of a tropical crop 
by 20 per cent in a few seasons). But though popula- 
tion presses on resources in Malta, Mauritius or 
Barbados, the general picture does not suggest that a 
population crisis impends—or that investment in 
colonial agriculture is grossly inadequate. 

Many colonies, moreover, prefer to concentrate 
development and welfare funds on social and educa- 
tional objects and develop revenue-earning projects 
from local funds or loans ; and, in any event, it is impos- 
sible to achieve economic progress and higher technical 


standards from an uneducated community. Nor is it - 


possible to get useful results from the efforts of 
imported technicians and specialists—in whatever field 
—unless they are supported by an adequate local cadre 
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of trained assistants and unless their ideas can be inter- 
preted to and understood by a still wider cadre of 
farmers, officials, clerks and industrial workers. The 
energies supposedly released by health expenditure 
must be set to work, through training, by educational 
expenditure in the broadest sense. 

The allocation of development and welfare funds 
as between territories rather than between purposes 
perhaps needs reconsideration. Many small colonies 
depend for development entirely upon these funds 
(Seychelles, Somaliland, St. Helena) or very heavily 
upon them (Gambia, the Leewards, British Hondu- 
ras). These territories will have to be subsidised 
indefinitely. Indeed, they might with advantage 
receive more, were it not for the difficulty that some of 
them face in preparing development plans at all. But 
a number of territories have received a great deal of 
money in the past ‘ten years, which is, nevertheless, a 
small part of their capital expenditure—and a part that 
might easily be covered by drawing on their large 
London balances. Thus the Gold Coast has had {£3 
million from development and welfare funds, against 
a ten-year expenditure of £81 million, and Uganda {2.5 
million against {28.5 million. Meanwhile, colonial 
balances in London have continued to rise. They now 
aggregate £1,400 million, of which a high proportion 
is attributable to the marketing and currency board 
reserves of the richer territories. Development and 
welfare funds have been allocated for many reasons, 
and politics has no doubt played a part. But a glance 
at the allocation of money since 1945 strongly suggests 
that, while the decision is one for themselves, some 
colonies would find it advantageous to finance more 
development out of their own resources. It is 
often said that the pace of development is slowed by 


Nato’s Next 


HE high mortality rate of military alliances is a 

historical truism that has led to much anxiety about 
the ability of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
to hold together once international tension is relaxed, 
or apparently relaxed. Both to governments and to 
private persons the answer has sometimes seemed to 
lie in what is called, according to the degree of expertise 
on hand, either “ building up the non-military side of 
Nato” or “implementing Article Two.” Article Two 
is an unexceptionable but somewhat woolly passage in 
the North Atlantic Treaty encouraging economic 
collaboration and the development of friendly inter- 
national relations by strengthening free institutions and 
by promoting conditions of stability and well-being. As 
it stands it reflects the intention of the drafters that the 
alliance should be more than military ; it also reflects 
the difficulty they had in defining what they meant. It 
is a peg on which almost anything could be hung. But 
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the impossibility of getting enough expatriate 
specialists ; the short answer to this is that these colonies 
could spend their balances on paying them more to 
come. 

There are the widest variations both in capital expen- 
diture and development and welfare allocations per 
head as between colonies ; this is, presumably, an 
expression of differences in need, though the contrast 
between British Guiana which got {10 a head (and even 
then Dr Jagan won the election), Jamaica which got 
£4 and Nigeria with about 1§s. seem to call for some 
realignment. Economic considerations should certainly 
be overriding, and the objective should always 
be to generate enterprise rather than supply it in 


Aa 


packaged lots. Beyond that, there seem to be two other 
criteria in bringing these funds to bear: the neediness 
of very poor countries, and the need of money for the 
solution of urgent colonial problems. Development and 
welfare funds can here have all the effectiveness of a 
mobile reserve, whether to deal with pests, with mineral 
surveys, with experimental crops or even with the lack 
of statistical information. 

It may be doubted whether all the colonies will find 
it possible to spend up to their new plans in five years. 
Their difficulties will mainly lie in provision of specialist 
services—which the new Act, on its more generous 
scale, should help to overcome ; and beyond that, in the 
expansion of their economies as a whole, which partly 
depends on such factors as world prices and internal 
economic policies. But the fact that development plans 
on such a scale can be worked out realistically, and that 
so far such plans have been perhaps no more than a 
quarter of the colonies’ total capital expansion, is a 
hopeful sign. Britain does well to stimulate the energies 
of these 80 million friends and customers. 


Five Years 


does the way to an enduring alliance lie in hanging 
things on this peg ? Is Nato, after all the developments 
of the past five years, still simply a military alliance— 
and if not, what is it ? 

These are questions which every so often should be 
thought about afresh, both by those who instinctively 
believe that Nato must become something more than 
a military alliance and by those who wish it could, but 
fear it cannot. Until now, however, the tools for 
thought have been largely missing. It has not been 
easy for the intelligent layman and the would-be sup- 
porter of Nato to find out the facts about the organisa- 
tion—the way it operates, how it reaches decisions, the 
problems that make up the Atlantic Council’s daily 
grist. These mysteries have now been set forth clearly 
and comprehensively in a book * which gives anyone 





* “Nato: The First Five Years, 1949-1954.” By Lord Ismay. 
Obtainable from HM Stationery Office. 280 pages. 9s. 6d. 
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who is prepared to make the effort to read it some real 
sense of how the alliance works. What emerges most 
strongly from the Secretary-General’s account is that 
Nato is indeed something different from military alli- 
inces as they have been known in the past. In these 
differences may lie the real hope for its survival. 

During the last five years Nato has been steadily 
evolving mew patterns of common action. The 
Nato “ shield” today is a highly integrated fourteen- 
country defence system, not simply a linked chain of 
fourteen separate defence plans. Unlike more conven- 
tional alliances, Nato’s strength no longer rests on the 
kind of national decisions that can be easily reversed 
under strong domestic pressures or after changes of 
government. Today, the eggs of the member countries 
ire not merely all in the same basket ; they are in the 
same omelette. For any member now to break away 
would be a formidable task of disentanglement, and 
extremely costly for it in terms of alternative defence 
irrangements, unless it chose to run the risks of lonely 
neutrality. 


* 


This has not always been the case. In its early days, 
Nato relied on sporadic consultations among its 
members rather than on a continuous combined plan- 
ning operation. There was no unified command 
structure. As late as May, 1950, the Nato countries 
had only 14 divisions of uneven quality and strength 
on the continent, and the chances of holding Western 
Europe against any kind of an attack were remote. The 
alliance was shocked into action by Korea. General 
Eisenhower’s supreme headquarters (Shape) began to 
function in the spring of 1951, and by the autumn, 
with the naming of the “ Three Wise Men” as a tem- 
porary committee of the Atlantic Council to see how 
much defence national budgets could be stretched to 
buy, and what to do about the gap, Nato was well on 
its way to becoming more than an old-style military 
alliance. 

Nato today, through the fourteen-country Military 
Committee, the three-country Standing Group, and in 
co-operation with the allied headquarters, plans the 
defence of the North Atlantic area on the assumption 
that all forces earmarked for Nato would form part of 
a fully integrated command. Frequent combined 
manoeuvres are already conducted by Nato comman- 
ders, and a start is being made on Nato training of 
reserves. In addition, even in time of peace, Shape is 
directly responsible for the maintenance, training and 
location of certain troops, among whom will be the 
West German troops once the Paris agreements are in 
effect. The Nato forces are supported by a network 
of “common infra-structure,” the unlovely term which 
Nato uses to describe fixed installations such as head- 
quarters, airfields, pipelines, and port facilities. Infra- 
Structure is constructed at Nato’s request, according to 
its specifications, on contracts for which any firm in the 
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Nato area can bid, and paid for by the member coun- 
tries according to an agreed formula. Today a pilot 
of one country may fly a plane built by a second 
country, financed by a third, using as his base an air- 
field constructed on the territory of a fourth by a firm 
from a fifth, drawing his fuel from a Nato pipeline. By 
the end of 1955 as many as 165 such airfields should be 
ready for use, and by the end of 1956 there should be 
3,800 miles of common pipeline. 

Although this degree of combined military planning 
and common use of resources is unprecedented in time 
of peace, it is not as new in conception, nor in some 
ways as far reaching in its effect on the normal conduct 
of the business of government, as the “ annual review.” 
The annual review is a continuous process and the core 
of the work of the Council. It is the means by which the 
Nato programme, within which the commanders must 
plan and operate, is evolved. It is a year-long process 
by which the fourteen governments first assess the 
nature of the external threat ; then, on purely military 
grounds, agree on what is required in terms of forces 
and equipment; then analyse together how these 
requirements can best be met, or how far they must be 
scaled down owing to other economic and political 
pressures on national budgets; and calculate the 
contribution of each country in terms of men, money 
and material. Although only the “ force goals ” become 
the subject of binding council decisions, from the time 
a pound, franc or guilder is first tentatively budgeted 
for the defence of the Nato area it becomes the concern 
not of one country but of fourteen. By the time an 
annual review is completed and the Council is setting 
the goals for. the next year, inefficiencies and 
inadequacies in national planning, production, and 
training, if not cured, have at least been thoroughly 
exposed. 


* 


There is still much room for improvement. Nato is 
in some respects cumbersome and in others still 
reluctant to step on national toes. More could be done 
to standardise equipment, to rationalise production and 
to bring up to a common standard the training of 
reserves. But enough joint effort is under way to give 
Nato a cohesion that other military alliances have lacked. 
The combined effect of the habit of co-operation, the 
logic of strategy, agd the heavy investment already 
made in a joint operation, itself provides.a powerful 
adhesive. But there seemed to be something more that 
made Mr Dulles speak of an “ agonising” reappraisal 
and that led M. Mendés-France to use the nezd to 
maintain the Atlantic Alliance as his compelling 
argument in favour of the Paris agreements. This 
“something more” is the same elusive “ community 


of interest” that led the drafters of the treaty to 
compose Article Two. It is something that is clearly 
worth strengthening ; but can anything so ill-defined 
be made more solid ? 
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The solution certainly does not lie in the economic 
clause of Article Two or in trying to substitute Nato 
for the other organisations that already work in the 
economic field. Nato can make no contribution to the 
world’s economic problems that cannot be made equally 
well by OEEC, Gatt, the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The North Atlantic area is 
not a natural economic unit. What, then, is the Atlantic 
community? It is a group of countries that share 
certain ideas of what is important in western civilisation, 
and are prepared to organise themselves to see that 
these ideas survive. It is an organisation which, 
although based on the concept that Luxemburg and 
Iceland have as much right to be heard in its councils 
as the United States, has gone a long way towards 
recognising the economic and military facts of life. It 
is a partnership in which each country pulls its own 
weight and in which each carries the weight to which 
it is entitled. 

In the next five years, the most important long-term 
task for Nato will be to build up, mainly through day- 


| 


Notes of the 


Round Table in London 


—oRMOSA hung, Damocles fashion, over the heads of 
i; the Commonwealth prime ministers throughout this 
week. If China rejects the Security Council’s invitation to 
take part in its debates, an obvious duty to attempt some 
less formal approach to a cease-fire will devolve on the 
Commonwealth leaders, who jointly constitute a unique 
task force for such purposes. The Indians at least have 
an entrée in Peking, and their words ought to carry more 
weight there if they present a united Commonwealth 
opinion. Meanwhile, however, the Security Council’s 
prompt action and China’s hesitation before replying to it 
provided the prime ministers with tithe for a tour d’horizon 
of remarkable scope. They look like fitting into one 
crowded week topics as various as the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, the Middle East, the Antarctic, Australian 
anxieties about trade, Pakistani republicanism and_ the 
defence of Malaya. The discussion on atomic energy was 
in itself impressive enough ; with the talk ranging from 
Canada’s Chalk River plant to Australia’s uranium at 
Rum Jungle, there were indications that the peaceful atom 
may be becoming a new and strong bond of Common- 
wealth. 

In the meetings devoted to regional defence there was 
evidently both more urgency and more doubt. The trans- 
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to-day contact, a sense of confidence in the membc; 
countries’ conduct of foreign policy. This means con 
fidence both in the decisions which must be made 
the light of discussions in Nato—for example, decisi 
about negotiating with Russia—and decisions like th. 
relating to Formosa, which lie outside the N; 
framework. The fear of “ blundering-” or “ backing 
into war has to be overcome ; and both the fear and 
necessity for overcoming it become more importan: 
the new atomic weapons take their place in the wor! 
arsenals. 

The greatest disintegrating influence in Nato toda, 
does not arise from the fact that Article Two has ». 
clothes, but from the fact that the problems of mu: 
understanding between member countries have 
been examined as searchingly as their defence budg: 
This does not mean that the United States and Bri: 
must give Portugal or Greece a power of veto over thei 
foreign policy. But it does mean taking the time 
making the effort to create a new degree of commo 
understanding. 





Week 


formation of the Middle East defence picture by 
British withdrawal from the Suez Canal zone and 
Pakistan’s new link with Turkey affect not only that ; 
itself but also South-East Asia. Australia and \ 
Zealand, in particular, are now alive to their own « 
interest in the defence of Malaya to a degree that : 
mean a reinvigoration of the existing “ Anzam ” machin 
in which they are working partners with Britain. Th« 
South Pacific nations can be expected to react to any 1 
to Malaya quite as sharply as they have reacted to da 
in the Middle East on some past occasions ; but 
difficulties when it comes to stationing any sizeable f: 
permanently overseas are well known, and any dec: 
taken at the present conference are bound to remain « 
ditional on future developments in the whole Far Eas 
scene. 


A “New Left” for France? 


OR a French government which came into office b) 
F near miracle, seven months is already quite a lo 
life-span. Logic and arithmetic would both seem to po!’ 
to disaster for M. Mendés-France in the present deba\: 
on North Africa in the French Assembly. His foren»’. 
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skill may win over some unexpected support, or some of 
his opponents may hold back at the last moment, anxious 
as ever that the prime minister should survive long enough 
to see the Paris agreements on Western Union finally 
ratified ; but the hunters are clearly closing in for the 
kill. . The government’s two defeats earlier in the week, 


while unimportant in themselves, were symptoms that all 


could read. 


It has always been plain that the present government 
1ad no coherent majority behind it. It lives on the skill, 
he prestige and the popularity of its leader. These are 
1ot cards that can be played endlessly in the parliamentary 
same, and some supporters of M. Mendés-France, looking 
» the future, have launched the idea of a “ new left.” 
[his idea has been set out in rather vague terms in the 
veekly L’Express by two famous writers, the Catholic 
Mauriac and the Gaullist Malraux. It at once drew from 
the neutralist L’Observateur the retort that many left- 
ving groups would not back a man who had accepted 
German rearmament, and the Communists, headed by 
\\. Thorez in person, poured scorn over the new intruders 

o their favourite field. But France is fond of verbal 
idicalism—it is an old tradition, honoured under the 
ime of sinistrisme, that political parties adopt titles well 
) the left of their programmes—and the slogan of 

la nouvelle gauche” has already become fashionable. 

Yet it is far too early to speak of any real rebirth of the 
“ft. Politicians of many colours have linked their 
fortunes with that of the prime minister. Last week the 
motley character of his backing was symbolised by the 
threat of a duel between his new foreign minister and his 
most ardent supporter, the youthful editor of L’Express. 
On the other hand, a more conservative government might 
vell encourage a regrouping of the forces of the left, 

cluding the Communists. That of M. Laniel nearly did 

eight months ago France seemed on the eve of a 
revival of the “ front populaire.” How long will there be a 
Mendés-France to prevent the Communists from exploit- 

z such a mood ? 


Transports of Planning 


YOR a party which was once so allergic to planning, the 
~ Tories are showing remarkable faith in it as the answer 
to their transport problems Having acquiesced and even 
‘ncouraged the railway wage settlement, which settled 
10thing, the Government is now busy trying to pretend 
that all the short-term problems that remain will vanish 
with the smoke of the condemned steam engines and at 
he first flutter of its plans for the roads. As The Economist 
:0es to press, MPs are debating last month’s rail crisis, but 
he broad lines of their discussion were obvious in advance. 
he Government put down a motion welcoming last month’s 
‘ttlement and looking to the steps proposed by the Trans- 
ort Commission to establish “a modern and economic 
railway system.” On what is to happen in the fifteen to 
twenty years before that happy stage is reached the motion 
says nothing. Nor, to judge by its amendments, has Labour 
‘ound any constructive answer. It harks back to “ the con- 
structive policy of transport co-ordination and integration 
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pursued by the Labour Government,” and laments that de- 
nationalisation of road haulage has robbed the Transport 
Commission of “a profitable source of 'revenue.” So 
Labour’s solution to the railway problem is to hide it under 
the cloak of a monopoly, and the Government’s is to divert 
all eyes from it towards the horizon of 1974. 

Labour’s official reaction to the new road programme is 
still to be formulated ; but there has been an immediate 
unofficial jibbing at the idea of tolls (why must Socialists 
always demand that public enterprises should be shackled 
by inability to use the price system ?), and there will be 
delighted expressions of pained surprise at the more obvious 


omissions like the Severn Bridge. This may provide Labour . 


with some election points in the areas omitted, but the 
Tories will clearly derive the greater part of the -electoral 
advantage from these plans. Preparations for both rail and 
road development are so lengthy that the two new pro- 
grammes will not start elbowing other investors and con- 
sumers out of the queue until some time in the next 
Parliament, and the Government can step forward at 
election time to receive applause for a performance which 
it has promised that future Governments will carry out. 
There are already signs that Labour’s retort will be “ any- 
thing they can plan we can plan bigger.” Since investment 
in transport has for long needed a shot in the arm, this new 
atmosphere is mostly to the good ; the same cannot be said 
for the factors that have caused this atmosphere to come 
about. 


Seven in the. Wilderness 


HE seven MPs expelled from the Parliamentary Labour 

Party before Christmas are developing into a problem 
group. ‘The peculiarity of their position was shown this 
week, when they put in a claim for a place on the all-party 
Select Committee on Estimates. They pointed out, quite 
fairly, that one of their number, Mr Yates, had served on the 
committee for a number of years, and would undoubtedly 
have been on it again but for his vote against “ German 
rearmament” and consequent tiff with the party 
Whips. At first sight, their claim might seem strong. 
If the Liberal Party, with only six MPs, is entitled 
to a place, why not the Independent Socialists, with 
seven? Nor was the Government’s answer—that all 
nominations must be made through the party Whips— 
necessarily convincing. It could well be argued that the 
party machines are quite powerful enough, without their 
having a monopoly on the right of appointment to select 
committees. 

In practice the Whips usually see that all sections of 
opinion within their parties are fairly represented on the 
committees ; but the issue could still become a serious one 
if either the Whips ignored minorities within their parties 
or a genuine body of Independents re-emerged outside the 
party system. In the case of the expelled seven, however, 
their independence is considerably qualified. When: they 
were ejected from the Parliamentary Party before Christmas, 
it was widely assumed that they would be allowed back 
into the fold early in the New Year. No action was taken, 
therefore, to expel them from the Labour Party outside 
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Parliament, and they remain under the jurisdiction of Trans- 
port House. 

The rebels themselves, having begun by rather flaunting 
their independence, are now showing a little more circum- 
spection. No doubt they are beginning to realise the 
perils of their position. If they cannot work themselves 
back into the Parliamentary Party before the election, it is 
probable that Transport House will refuse to recognise 
them as official Labour candidates. Judging by past 
experience, that would involve them in almost certain 
extinction at the polls. The Parliamentary Party is still 
inclined to take most of the seven back, but the temptation 
not to do so grows on every occasion that Mr Silverman 
jumps up to put a point of order. And he is jumping up 
a jot. 


A Jolt for Egypt 


HE quarrel between Egypt and Iraq over the Turco- 
Iraqi pact has lapsed into temporary stalemate. When 
the Cairo meeting of Arab premiers found Iraq’s envoys 
immovable as regards Nuri Pasha’s intention to sign the 
pact, it agreed that Mahometans would have to go to the 
mountain, and despatched a delegation to Baghdad. Here 
its emissaries were courteously informed that Iraq’s vulner- 
ability was such that it must stick to its guns, and as courte- 
ously shown that Egypt’s (and Moscow’s) tales about Nuri 
Pasha’s isolation from the Royal House and from all other 
Iraqi political parties were untrue. They were confronted 
with a statement issued after a meeting of Nuri and six 
leading politicians with the King and Crown Prince, and 
were enabled to see for themselves that he has the support 
of political adversaries who possess large followings, 
notably the ex-prime ministers Salih Jabr and Tewfik Es- 
Suwaidi. Certainly there exists in Iraq a very large bloc of 
neutralist opinion, but its mouthpieces are not men who 
have ever yet held office or national responsibility. 

So what is Egypt todo ? Junta members talk of expelling 
Iraq from the Arab security pact, or of Egyptian secession 
from it. But it is doubtful whether either process would 
gain Egypt ground in the long run ; other Arab states, and 
notably Syria, may not be keen on cleaving to some smaller 
group formed merely in order that Cairo may be its unques- 
tioned boss. 

The whole tactful handling of the matter by the Iraqis, 

set against the petulant propaganda of the Egyptians, 
suggests some interesting differences between the two states. 
Besides the difference that Nuri Pasha is 67 and rich in 
diplomatic experience, whereas Colonel Nasser and Major 
Salem are relatively inexperienced and both under forty, 
there is a marked difference of temperament between the 
two nations. The Iragis are by Arab standards phlegmatic, 
the Exzyptians proverbially excitable and volatile. This 
weakness in his countrymen could stampede Colonel Nasser 
into some hasty act ; but he would be more statesmanlike if 
he postponed action on impulse, and made the quarrel an 
_occasion for some new thinking about Arab alignments. The 
Arab League has grown to be like the garden fence that is 
taken for granted until it blows down. When that happens, 
a wise landlord thinks about wholesale reconstruction. 
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Moscow’s Bristling Budget 


LMOST as soon as the hastily convened Supreme Soviet 
had met in Moscow on Thursday, it was confronted 
with a budget whose principal feature was a sharp increase 
in military expenditure. The finance minister, Mr Zverey. 
introduced this with the somewhat restrained explanation 
that “the international situation has not changed for 1! 
better.” It seemed safe to assume that later speeches to 
the Supreme Soviet would develop this theme in stronge: 
language ; and equally predictable that the docile deputics 
would accept the new burden of armaments without 2 
murmur. 

In all this there was nothing unexpected for the 
West. The convening of the Supreme Soviet and the 
presentation of a bristling budget so early in the year were 
always likely moves in the Russian campaign to scare 
western parliaments away from the Paris agreements on 
European defence. Indeed, the timing of the whole opera- 
tion emphasised its propaganda aspect. If the Soviet rulers 
were solely concerned to reinforce their armed strength 
they need hardly have acted so precipitately. 

Yet the internal effects of an increase in admitted military 
expenditure from 100 to 112 billion roubles, in a total 
budget that remains virtually unchanged at just under 
563 billion, must also be treated as significant. On the 
eve of the Supreme Soviet meeting, the Communist party’s 
central committee had held a week-long session in whic! 
Mr Khrushchev once again played the star role. He pre- 
sented a new five-year plan for agriculture, with much 
more modest targets than its precursor, and with a strong 
emphasis on livestock and dairy products. Taken together 
with the current insistence on heavy industry’s priority 
over consumer goods, this suggests that the Russian public 
can now expect more guns, a little more butter, and a good 
deal of disappointment on everything else. 


Bidding for Japan 


HE Communist propaganda offensive in Japan goes on 
= apace. In the middle of January the caretaker 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, gave the Sovict 
Union the cue by saying that the initiative for ending 
the state of war must come from the Russians. Althoug) 
Mr Shigemitsu re-emphasised that, in any peace treaty 
with the Communist bloc, Japan would lay strong claim 
to the return of the Kurile islands “and other forme: 
Japanese territories,” no one in Tokyo expects to ho! 
out for more than a partial restoration, notably Habome 
and Shikotan ; other Japanese conditions are reported to 
be the release of all so-called war criminals, Russian suppo'' 
for Japan’s entry into Uno, and unrestricted trade. 
reply, it has just been revealed, Moscow sent a messag: 
to Tokyo on January 25th declaring that “ normalisation ” 
of relations “ would not be out of place.” 

Mr Shigemitsu has again repeated that alliance with 
the United States remains the basis of Japanese policy : 
and there seems little likelihood that any immediate recog- 
nition of Communist China is contemplated. “Nor has 
Tokyo apparently yet decided what line it will take 
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at the Afro-Astan conference, to which Japan has been 
invited and at which it could act as a counterweight to 
Communist China. But the growing Japanese desire to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds is already being 
exploited to the full by both Peking and Moscow. 
There has been a spate of new suggestions for cultural and 
other kindred exchanges in 1955. The Chinese in par- 
ticular are sending writers, painters, musicians, actors, 


a playwrights, a circus, teams for basket ball, swimming and 


table tennis, films on land reform and on the emancipation 
of women, a fine arts exhibition, and even an exchange 
zoological troupe which would swop Siberian wolves and 
Ractrian camels for Japanese monkeys and long-tailed 


f cocks. 


The Communists are playing a dangerously promising 
game with Japan’s two Socialist parties. Split into left 
ind right factions after the war, these are now to fight 
the elections this spring in alliance, and the Communist 
radio station “Free Japan” is urging a merger after the 
elections are over. The basis of it would be a common 
policy of friendship with the Soviet Union and China. 
Some blame for these developments certainly lies on ‘the 
leadership of the British Labour party. The party is 


4g widely respected in Japan and Mr Attlee should never 


have let Mr Bevan steal the show with his anti-American 
talk in Tokyo last year. 


Fuss Over Free Travel 


IRMINGHAM CORPORATION has run into more trouble 
B in its scheme, first decided on two years ago, to allow 
id age pensioners to travel free on its buses between 
to a.m. and 4 p.m. That decision, which would have been 
financed by transferring {£90,000 from the general rate 
fund to the transport undertaking, was first challenged 
by a ratepayer, Mr G. V. Prescott, and was declared 
illegal by the Chancery Court. The Court of Appeal 
confirmed the ruling, on the ground that the council’s 
zeneral power to charge differential fares did not allow it 
to make what amounted to money gifts to one section of 
the community at the expense of the general body of 
ratepayers: the undertaking, according to existing legis- 
lation, was to be run as a business venture and should not 
go out of its way to make losses. 

Following this judgment Birmingham Corporation 
decided to try to relegalise its scheme by introducing a 
private Bill into Parliament. It had to go to the expense 
of a town poll, and gained the approval by three to one of 
the (as usual, exiguous) number of electors who bothered 
to vote. Almost simultaneously, Mr Short, a Labour 
y»ackbencher, announced that he would introduce a private 
nember’s Bill, which would allow this practice—which 
nad been adopted by several other corporations besides 
birmingham, in the blissful belief that it was legal—to be 
followed generally, without such fusses as town polls. Now 
that these two Bills are due to come before Parliament, 
nowever, the British Transport Commission has lodged an 
bjection. It argues that these schemes might put an 
impossible burden on ordinary travellers, and will create 
unfair competition for the railways—which will lose the 
custom of the old people. 
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There are two principles at stake here. First, although 
the argument about the railways is rather silly, the practice 
of discriminatory and piecemeal subsidies for special groups 
is economically pernicious, as the history of the tobacc 
concession to old age pensioners has shown; it would be 
much better to give the £14 million a year which that 
concession now costs to all old age pensioners—or, still 
better, to all recipients of national assistance—indiscrim- 
inately, instead of only to those who say they smoke. 
Secondly, however, as the Birmingham ratepayers have been 
so economically foolish and ‘so personally generous as to 
vote at a town poll that they want to give their old people 
free travel, they should surely be allowed to take the legal 
power to do so. The proper course for Parliament is to 
allow the Birmingham Bill to go through, but to oppose 
Mr Short’s to the end, 


Battle of the Boroughs 


HREE towns—Ilford, Luton and Poole—have submitted 
Bills to Parliament which would give them county 
borough status. Their aspirations are very natural and, 
within the framework of the present system, logically 
irrefutable. Of the present 83 county boroughs, 66 have a 
smaller population than Ilford, 41 are smaller than Luton, 
and 26 are smaller than Poole. All three are tolerably 
wealthy. It is obviously unfair that they (and others 
similarly placed) should possess only a fraction of the powers 
enjoyed by the many smaller authorities who do have 
county borough status. Ilford and Luton in particular, who 
are now petitioning Parliament for the fifth time, cannot 
(as the Government has recognised) be fobbed off again 
with talk of general reform. 

Yet the effect on other local authorities of giving these 
towns their way would be to open the gates to a flood. At 
present there are only three county boroughs in Greater 
London (East Ham, West Ham, and Croydon); they got 
that status before the metropolis sprawled outwards to its 
present dimensions. If Ilford is added to this select list, 
many other populous suburbs will have a logical case for 
inclusion in it too; and while Essex, which is Ilford’s 
county authority, is large and populous enough to endure 
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this process, the final effect on the metropolitan structure 
of local government would be both curious and unsatis- 
factory. Again, the elevation of Luton and Poole would 
reduce their respective counties (Bedford and Dorset) to 
mainly rural rumps, of only 200,000 population each. 

Mr Sandys has promised to make his long-awaited state- 
ment on local government reform very shortly. The 
half-loaf which is all that he can be expected to produce 
under present circumstances will have to be very carefully 
baked if it is to reduce—rather than add to—the glaring 
inconsistencies of the present system. However, as an 
interim measure, an amalgamation of some of the smaller 
counties would both improve the efficiency of the system 
and enable one or two worthy towns to be created county 
boroughs. At the same time, the Minister should institute 
an inquiry into the special and pressing problems of local 
government in Greater London and the other big conurba- 
tions, which have never been properly investigated. These 
steps would represent the best comfort that can reasonably 
be offered to Ilford, Luton, and Poole. 


Half Measure for the Crofts 


ey4HE Crofters (Scotland) Bill, which had its second 
‘Loan in the Commons last week, closely follows 
the majority recommendations of the Taylor repo:t. The 
Bill re-establishes a Crofters Commission, which will be 
empowered to make loans and grants to Scottish crofters, 
to control the letting of vacant crofts, to remove absentee 
crofters, and to prepare schemes of reorganisation so long 
as these do not injure existing rights. When the Taylor 
report was published last May, The Economist suggested 
that, although there is a good case for aid to the Highlands 
and Islands, it will be a mistake if “doles and special 
privileges are dribbled out to these people, without giving 
them any incentive to grasp the commercial possibilities 
open to them”; and sided with those who believed that 
if the state is to provide the capital and credit for any 
energetic new schemes of reorganisation, there seems to 
be no real alternative to an extension of public ownership 
of the land concerned, which already operates in a large 
part of Skye. Those criticisms stand. 


The Neutrals’ Unhappy Lot 


N almost unnoticed event last week ought to give pause 
Ac those who assume that any problem like that of 
Formosa can be solved in a flash by merely bringing in 
neutral supervisors or controllers. The Swiss Ministers in 
Washington and Peking delivered diplomatic Notes asking 
the United States and China to agree to drastic cuts in the 
size of the four missions that are still kept in Korea to 
supervise the armistice of July, 1953. For Switzerland, 
which alone has a mission about a hundred strong in Korea, 
the proposed cuts are only a second best. The Swiss would 
prefer to abolish the supervision machinery altogether ; they 
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expressed their wish to do so as long ago as last April 
In brief, they regard the whole thing as a tragic farce. 

The Swiss public were recently given an authorita: 
account of their mission’s experiences in Korea by 
former head, Colonel Wacker. He confirmed and enlar, 
on earlier reports that in North Korea the Commun 
systematically frustrated even the most elementary attem; 
to check the scale and direction of their troop movemen: 
At the few railway stations where they were allowed 
operate, they had to give several hours’ advance notice be!{«r¢ 
making a check. If, by mismanagement, a train entered 
the station while they were there, the Polish and Czech 
“supervisors” usually refused to agree to its being 
inspected ; and almost as soon as the missions were b 
in their quarters, they would hear in the distance the sound 
of new trains moving through. Whenever it was prop: 
to send out a roving team to investigate alleged violations 
of the armistice in North Korea, the Poles and Czechs 
vetoed the idea. No pretence was made of permitting any 
control over movement by sea or air in and out of North 
Korea. And, while the Swiss and Swedes did their best 
to behave as genuine neutrals, the Poles and Czechs hardly 
bothered to disguise the obvious fact that they were 
dogmatically partisan. This lesson from Korea needs to be 
learnt. In Communist eyes, no non-Communist is neutral ; 
and if a “neutral commission” is made up by balancing 
equal numbers of Communist and non-Communist repre- 
sentatives, it can and will easily be paralysed by the former. 
The quiet, regretful verdict passed by the Swiss should not 
go unnoticed, 


German Labour Prospects 


ABOUR troubles have been so rare in Germany that they 
L tend to be exaggerated when they do occur. This your, 
however, there may be more labour unrest than in 1454. 
The trade union federation, bound by the decisions of |.s! 
year’s congress, has announced that 1955 will be a year 
of struggle for its various demands. These are for a larger 
share in the national income, an extension of “ co-determ:n:- 
tion” and a new social welfare scheme. Some unions, but 
not the union executive as a body, are also demanding 
political action against the Paris treaties. 

The German unions are campaigning for a five-day we! 
but it was admitted at the 1954 congress that prog! 
towards it must be gradual. Direct wage increases are a/s0 
on the programme. The first individual union to stake ‘'s 
claim this year is the mineworkers’ organisation, which | 
asking for a 124 per cent increase. The cost of living 
not made the basis of wage demands. The federation fi 
declares that it demands more of the national cake ; and | 
is justified by the fact that productivity has increased mv" 
than wages. 

The heads of both the employers’ and the unions’ org! 
sations agreed last autumn to submit future disputes to ar! 
tration ; compromises will probably be reached in mo 
cases. The effect of wage increases is hard to forecast. On’) 
a few months ago, German economists were pointing ©. 
that there should be a moderate increase in wages in ord: 
to offset a deflationary tendency. Now, however, the pros 
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pect of rearmament has made everyone concerned to avoid 
inflation. Germans in all spheres are determined that 
nothing shall upset their unbroken march to prosperity, and 
| the signs indicate that they will adjust their defence pro- 
‘ramme in order that there shall be no serious setback. If 
union claims are met in part, there should be some 
ncrease in Germany’s imports, in order to meet the greater 
iemand for consumer goods. But this result should not be 
ver-estimated. The average German is inclined to spend 
; bigger pay-packet on better housing and to put more by 
n the savings banks. Moreover, exports may also expand 
irther. As the Handelsblatt has pointed out, the need to 
\@ ; nbine a defence programme with a continued rise in the 
. indard of living presupposes that Germany continues to 
crease its sales abroad. 


State of the Union 


Ha 


re 2s LSTER members argued in the House of Commons 
(| last week that they ought to be discussing Ulster’s 
inemployment rate (now -7 per cent) and its relations 
with England, not the Governor’s salary and allowances, 
ind proceeded, with no little dexterity, to discuss the 
larger matter. Scottish members in another debate argued 
that the Royal Commission, briefed to make proposals for 
improving Scottish administration, ought to have made 
hem about a separate Scottish Parliament in a federal 
inion, and proceeded to discuss the larger question also 
though with less opposition from the Chair. There are 
forces in Ulster working for the abolition of the Ulster 
parliament, and there are forces in Scotland working for 
the creation of a Scottish parliament—but the arguments in 
her case were fatally attracted, as usual, to the fact that 
English standards of living are slightly higher than those 
the other two countries (or of Wales). Nobody indi- 
ited how the suppression of the one, or the creation of 
other, parliament would rectify the hard facts of 
conomic life. Nor did any member make reference to 
least one colony in which a school of thought is con- 
nced that it cam raise its standards to British levels if 
nly it can send members to Westminster. 

Despite these gestures towards nationalist constituents, 
most Scottish and Ulster members clearly believe that, on 
‘he whole, things are best as they are, intolerably complacent 
is the conclusion must be. The recommendations of the 
Scottish commission will be accepted, and the changes in 
ministerial responsibility will probably be made ; Scottish 
local affairs will continue to be discussed mainly in West- 
minster, and Northern Irish affairs mainly in Belfast. Scots 
ind Ulstermen will continue to be driven by hardship to 
England for opportunities, there to compete with talented 
men from the richer countries of Australia and Canada, 
lriven to England by a sense that money is not, after all, 
-verything. A case can be made for a Royal Commission on 
the advisability of a federal constitution for Great Britain. 
Uhere are many attractive arguments for it, one of which 
is that Britain ought to taste the medicine she prescribes 
so freely for others, and which Nigerians, Pakistanis and 
even Indians do not always find easy to swallow or 
tollowed by a markedly increased sense of wellbeing. 


Q 
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Another is that the Celtic fringes of Britain should be 
allowed devolution if a majority of their populations want 
it—but nobody has yet found that out. But if any such 
body is to discuss the argument that constitutions raise 
national; incomes, it will do useful service by exploding it. 


Redefining the Obscene 


ECENT prosecutions having spread alarm and despon- 
dency among authors and publishers, a committee 
appointed on the initiative of the Society of Authors—and 
originally under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert—set 
to work last autumn to examine the law relating to obscenity. 
It has produced results quickly, in the shape of a draft 
Bill to amend and consolidate the existing law, and has 
submitted this to the Home Secretary. 
Under the proposed Bill, the courts would be require 
to consider the intention (and even the general character) 





Ministerial Crisis 


There are few men who have any solicitude for the 
honour of their country who would not be glad that 
the transactions of the past week should be obliterated 
from its annals.. A Ministerial crisis at any time is an 
inconvenient affair;-but at such a moment as this it 
may prove a national calamity. But even the serious 
character of this danger has occupied a second-rate place 
in the public mind compared with the grave questions 
of personal character which have arisen out of the 
resignation of Lord John Russell. ... First, there was 
Mr Gladstone’s speech on Monday night, by which it 
appeared that not only had Lord John relinquished his 
proposal regarding the substitution of Lord Palmerston 
for the Duke of Newcastle on the 3rd of December, but 
that when the subject was again referred to on the 16th 
by Lord Aberdeen, with the view of ascertaining Lord 
John’s wishes, he distinctly stated that... he had 
changed his . . . views. .... Then on Thursday evening 
came the speech of the Duke of Newcastle, distinguished 
by a degree of manly frankness, and containing a vin- 
dication of himself so complete, that it told upon his 
audience with extraordinary effect... . Before the Duke 
concluded there was not a person present who had not 
an instinctive feeling that an able and valuable public 
servant was being sacrificed to passion or intrigue, or 
both. . . . It is impossible not to observe that already 
the tide of opinion is turning in his favour, as the efforts 
which he has made for the public service, amid the 
extraordinary difficulties of a wretched system for which 
he is no way responsible, become better known. So 
far as the Ministerial arrangements are concerned, they 
remain nearly in the same position as they did on Tues- 
day, when Lord Aberdeen’s resignation was accepted. . . . 
There appears to. be but one possible solution to the 
matter—but one arrangement which will secure the ser- 
vices of men who are absolutely essential at the present 
moment to the formation of a strong Government : —that 
Lord Palmerston should form a Government, with Lord 
Grey as War Minister; Lord Clarendon, Sir James 
Graham, and Mr Gladstone remaining in their respective 
offices. 


The Economist 


February 3, 1855 
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of persons accused of publishing an obscene libel, and the 
“dominant effect” of the publication, as opposed to 
isolated passages. They would have to consider, as they 
do now, the type of people among whom the publication 
will circulate, and—as they cannot do now—expert 
evidence, if any, about its literary, artistic or technical 
merits. The common law misdemeanour, with an 
ndefined penalty, would be replaced by a new statutory 
offence,, with ‘penalties on summary conviction of a fine 
not exceeding {£50 or four months’ imprisonment (and 
on indictment of a fine of up to {100 or imprisonment 
for a maximum of six months). More controversially, the 
words “obscene” and “corrupt” would be extended to 
cover “matter . . . which unduly exploits horror, cruelty 
and violence, whether pictorially or otherwise.” Some- 
thing of the sort no doubt had to go into the Bill, since 
public opinion is obviously more worked up about horror 
comics than about the plight of authors and publishers ; 
and the danger that sucha clause will catch literature 
which merely reflects a cruel and violent world is 
admittedly lessened by the court’s obligation to consider 
the intention of the accused. Even so, however, action 
aimed at the horror comics will have to be in narrower 
and more specific terms than that vague “ unduly exploits.” 

The Home Secretary, as long ago as October, promised 
to look into the problem of the law relating to obscenity, 
and his experts are now considering the committee’s draft 
Bill. If this is not precisely the answer, it is to be hoped 
that he will shortly produce one of his own. A Bill on 
these lines would have the merit, from his point of view, 
not only of being useful but also of being popular. The 
law should not be left much longer looking for the wrong 
sort of dirt. 


Partners in the North 


HIS week’s quiet deliberations between the Scandina- 
i. vian countries were overshadowed by two events, one 
sadly unexpected and the other safely predictable. It was 
predictable that the Soviet press should herald the third 
session of the Nordic Council with a refurbished edition of 
the old charge that the council is an instrument of Atlantic 
aggression. This is one of Moscow’s routine operations. 
It is presumably a Pavlov reaction to the periodic suggestion 
by right-wing politicians in Finland that their country ought 
to join its Scandinavian friends in innocuous debate on 
topics which do not include defence. 

The sudden death of Hr Hedtoft, the Danish prime 
minister, at the Stockholm hotel where he was staying 
during the council’s session was a distressing shock 
for all the assembled ministers and parliamentarians. Hr 
Hedtoft was only §1, and although lately in indifferent 
health he had not been seriously ill. His warm humanity 
had endeared him even to opponents of his Social Demo- 
cratic government, and he leaves an obvious gap in the 
ranks of his own party. His successor, Hr H. C. Hansen, 
has decided to remain foreign minister while assuming the 
premiership, at least until the Danish parliament has debated 
the Paris agreements ; some difficulty is anticipated here, 
not only owing to dissatisfaction with the present position 
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of the Danish minority in German Schleswig, but also 
because the government has hitherto been kept in office only 
thanks to the support of the neutralist Radical party. There 
has, indeed, been some speculation about a formal coalition 
with the Radicals ; but as Hr Hansen is as firm a supporter 
of Nato as Hr Hedtoft, who brought Denmark into it, the 
rumours can probably be discounted. 


Gardens or Farms? 


N recent years the Government has urged local authori- 
I ties to build at higher densities in order to conserve 
agricultural land. The effect is to reduce or eliminate 
private gardens. And the effect of that—according to two 
research studies, sponsored by the Ministries concerned but 
still not published—may be actually to cut down the total 
value of the country’s food production ; the studies show 
that in public housing schemes, at any rate, the average 
family, if allowed to do so, digs its little plot most indus- 
triously. The first study shows that an acre of land contain- 
ing 12 houses with gardens (the prewar standard) produced 
foodstuffs of a higher retail value (about £67 ros.) than 
the yield of an average agricultural acre in the same year. 
The second survey, covering 2,000 gardens in five 
cities, shows that back-garden production is a great 
deal higher still where houses are built at eight to the 
acre. If, however, the Ministry of Housing’s present pre- 
scription of about 18 dwellings to the acre for “ open 
development” is followed, the back garden dwindles to 
mainly ornamental proportions. 


The reply of conservationists to these figures is that the 
retail value of most garden crops is misleadingly high, 
and that amateur gardeners do not put land to its optimum 
agricultural use. But in an acute national emergency— 
the only contingency to which this argument could apply— 
it would be much better to have a supply of fresh produce 
on the doorstep than to depend on its transport from some 
“optimum” place of production. Whatever other argu- 
ments there may be for higher housing densities, there is 
none at all on agricultural or nutritional grounds. To deprive 
3.000 families of their kitchen-gardens in order to save one 
medium-sized farm, and to do it in the name of food 
production, is a strange procedure under any circumstances. 
In a country where the desire to garden is close to a national 
passion, and where thousands of agricultural acres still lie 
beneath thistles, the policy surely verges as closely on 
madness as any other the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Housing between them have yet contrived. 


Hungary Changing Course? 


UNGARY seems to be something of a guinea pig for 
Communist planners. Eighteen months ago it was 

the first Soviet satellite to be treated, with a flourish of 
trumpets, to the “new course ” economic policy ; now it 
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Does Life Assurance 
serve the 


Community ? 


Here are the facts to help you form a judgment:— 


British Life Assurance compares well with any’ 
in the World: its integrity is taken for granted. 

Life Assurance safeguards millions of families, 
and ensures a comfortable retirement for many 
people. It encourages thrift, discourages inflation. 

Bonuses worth tens of millions of pounds are 
added every year to with-profits policies. 

Life Assurance Offices could not offer favour- 
able rates and favourable bonuses if the money 
received as premiums were not skilfully invested. 
The money, is well spread over a wide field of 
investments; nearly a third in industry and com- 
merce, building up Britain’s economy and the 
national prosperity. The rest goes into British 
Government Stocks, Commonwealth and other 
Government Stocks, mortgages and investments 
in properties... 

The guiding principle behind Life Assurance in- 
vestment is the security and benefit of the policy- 
holder. 

Keen competition between the Life Offices keeps 
them on their toes: ensures that premium rates are 
kept at their minimum—bonuses at their maximum. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


is in tried and trusted hands. 
Let’s leave it there! 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 


SPOTLIGHT OF REASON 
ON CURRENT EVENTS 





Daily Mail 


Comment 


COMMENT, the Daily 





Mail’s pungent ‘leader’, with its candidand sincere 


} 
| 
| summing-up of the day’s trends and happenings, pro- 
| vides a sane and balanced survey of contemporary his- 
} 


tory. In response to popular demand, these illuminating 
articles will now be available in book form, published 
| monthly as a permanent record of what has been 


said, thought and done. 


MADE AVAILABLE IN 


BOOK FORM 


The first issue of the collated ‘Comment’ 
will be on sale on February 8th and wil! 
contain all ‘Comment’ columns from the 
Daily Mail, beginning with the issue of 
january Ist. A subscription of 25/6d. will 
ensure your receiving free postal delivery 
of the whole of each month’s ‘Comments’ 
for 12 months—12/9d. for 6 months. You 
can place your order through your newsagent 
or send it direct to : Daily Mail Publications, 
Dept. E., New Carmelite House, London, 
E.C.4, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
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With this most modern and versatile accounting machine 


ee ee eee ae ee ee SS ee ee ee 


NO OTHER single accounting machine gives y: 


the various answers you need quite so efficient 


Ee 


quite so economically as the Burroughs S: 
matic. At each quick flick of the selector kno! 
the Sensimatic is ready for a different account 


job, and it does each one as automatically 


om * 


accurately as a specialized machine. ( 

It’s today’s finest, most versatile accoun: fF 
‘machine. The exclusive Burroughs sensing p: 
is tailored to any combination of accounting | 
cedures you wish... guides the Sensimatic fa: 
lessly through any posting routine. 

It’s tomorrow's accounting machine, too. |! 
alter an accounting procedure, you change 1! 
panel, not the machine. Any Burroughs bra: | 
will arrange a demonstration of the Sensimatic ) 

| 


model that best suits your needs. Burrouy! 





Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-3! 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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is the first to be moving ostentatiously away from it. In 
the intervening period it seems to have embraced the new 
policy more wholeheartedly than any of its fellow satellites, 
and, as a result, has probably got itself into a more chaotic 
muddle. 


It is a sign of the times that Mr Rakosi, who has never 
raken kindly to a policy of more bread and circuses and 
has for some time been lurking in the background, is coming 
o the fore again. Last week, at a meeting of miners, he 
anounced that “considerations of defence policy compel 
is powerfully to develop heavy industry and to force its 
ievelopment.” This is the bluntest and most categorical 
tatement so far that a switch of policy is contemplated. 

yf some time the importance of heavy industry has been 

irefully stressed—but so has the need for more consumer 
ods and a higher standard of living. 


It is too soon to say whether Mr Rakosi is finally going 
) be allowed to have his way. The present year is, in any 
case, a period of marking time between the completion of 
ne five-year plan and the beginning of a new one in 1956 
1 company with the rest of the Communist bloc. What is 
clear is that the Hungarian economy is in poor shape to 
-p up the production of either heavy industry or of con- 
umer goods. Szabad Nep has bluntly referred to the 
tagnation of industry and with a welcome dose of realism 
1as pointed out that “ we can consume only what we pro- 
duce.” Costs continue to go up and productivity to go 
down. According to the report of the 1954 plan results, 
production in heavy industry actually declined by 3.1 per 
‘nt. And on top of everything else, industry is being asked 
to accept much heavier export commitments this year, in 
order to obtain vital imports, not only of industrial raw 
materials, but also—because of last year’s bad harvest—of 
foodstuffs as well. Whether the Hungarian people are wooed 
vith promises of better times ahead or frightened with the 
‘war threat from the West,” their immediate future is hard 
rk and short commons. 


Children in Hospital 


f is a happy omen that lack of demand for its present 
| erv.ces is persuading the board of governors to convert 
idult use the Princess Louise Hospital for Children 
| West London. For a variety of reasons, fewer children 
admitted to hospital now than used to be. Chief 
nong them is the outstanding improvement in children’s 
ealth since before the war. Then comes the virtual 
mination of diphtheria, which before the immunisation 
impaign started in 1940 used to be a frequent cause 
‘ a child’s removal to hospital ; and scarlet fever is now 
uch more often treated at home by the general practi- 
oner. Indeed, a free general practitioner service since 
‘948, coupled with the growth of home care and nursing 
‘rvices by local authorities, has bolstered up the modern 
olicy of keeping children out of hospital except where 
( 1s strictly necessary. 
Writing in the Lancet last year, the late Sir James Spence 
-stimated the number. of children’s beds needed in New- 
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castle, which has a high standard of child care and of 
co-operation between all branches of the health services, 
at 50 per 100,000 of the population. In London, there 
are ten children’s hospitals with a total of rather more 
than 1,000 beds, and about 1,500 children’s beds scattered 
among the general hospitals. This gives a proportion 
of about 75 per 100,000. On the face of it, therefore, 
London as a whole has too many children’s beds. At the 
same time there is extreme pressure of demand on its beds 
for adults. While the occupancy rate for beds at the 
Princess Louise is 76 per cent, that at St. Mary’s—its 
parent teaching hospital—is 92 per cent. It is because of 
this, and because it has another children’s hospital asso- 
ciated with it, that the board of governors of St. Mary’s 
wants to close the Princess Louise. 


Before a final decision is made, however, one would 
like to feel satisfied that the question has been studied 
from a wider aspect than that of a single hospital group. 
Are there any special needs of children that are still not 
provided for ? Is there not, for instance, a shortage of 
beds for children suffering from mental illness ? In any 
case, if a total reduction in children’s beds is to be made, 
there are strong arguments for concentrating those that 
remain in special children’s hospitals, where all the staff are 
experienced in treating and nursing children. The extra 
beds needed for adults could be met—and much less 
drastically—by converting those reserved for children in 
general hospitals. 


China’s Backdoor Trade 


MONTH ago a delegation of British businessmen 
A organised by the Sino-British Trade Committee, 
returned from Peking well satisfied. They had been able to 
reopen trade contacts, clear up questions of credit terms, 
and arrange a second visit later in the year. Most important 
of all, they managed to steer completely clear of propaganda. 
Now, however, comes the news that these promising achieve- 
ments might be undone by the arrival in Peking of another 
party of businessmen from this country. 


The question of trade channels with Communist China 
has had an unfortunate history. The Communists soon 
made clear their intention of cutting out the old established 
British firms. They welcomed, however, an unofficial trade 
mission which went to Peking under the wing of the British 
Council for the Promotion of International Trade, a body 
set up after a conference in Moscow. It was to break this 
monopoly that the Sino-British Trade Committee was 
brought into being. The party now in Peking, though not 
sponsored by the BCPIT, has links with it ; and the Chinese 
cannot but profit by playing one group off against the other. 

Communist monopolies are at an obvious advantage in 
dealing with individual businessmen, and there is no sense 
in having two competing groups in making successive visits 
to Peking. The reputable firms on the present mission may 
hope for privileged treatment owing to their connection 
with the BCPIT ; but clearly British interests are better 
served by a straightforward approach through the front 
door. 
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| Letters to the Editor 


Resentment on the Farm 


Syr-—Most farmers will not seriously 
disagree with the article in your issue 
of last week, but you do not suggest any 
real solution. 

In a nutshell, the position of the agri- 
cultural industry today is that it is 
disastrously short of capital and, unlike 
most other industries, has no means of 
attracting it, at any rate on a long-term 
basis. We hear of the railways raising 
{1.200 million. Where and how could 
agriculture, as an industry, raise long- 
term capital on this scale? And 
yet that is the vital essential to an 
efficient and prosperous agriculture, 
which depends on better © buildings, 
better stock, more use of fertilisers, 
better crops and grass, with small return 
for five years or more. 

Last year the Government lowered 
the guaranteed prices by about {£30 
million in the price review, but fortu- 
nately the banks stepped into the breach 
and allowed farmers additional over- 
draft accommodation. Is this the right 
way to finance a large and vital indus- 
iry? It is no solution to say that 
inefficient farmers without adequate 
capital should be driven out of the 
industry by economic forces. In the 
first place there would be nowhere near 
enough efficient farmers with adequate 
capital to replace them, and in the 
second place such farmers would not 
for one moment take the farms that 
would be vacated.—Yours faithfully, 
Newport, Mon. ROGER CHAPMAN 


* 


Syr—I believe that your prescription 
for a mixture of long-term stability and 
competition should be generally 
accepted as a fair assessment of the basic 
needs of British agriculture today. It 
is on the proportions of these two 
ingredients that it may be difficult to 
reach agreement; and it is precisely 
because assistance to agriculture is so 
largely in the form of “ open subsidies ” 
and assistance to manufacturing indus- 
try so largely in the form of “ backstairs 
protection,” that farmers feel compari- 
sens between the two do not in fact 
always compare like with like. 

Surely, however, it is an over-simplifi- 
cation to state that “there is an addi- 
tional subsidy for home-grown feeding- 
stuffs, which means that livestock pro- 
ducts are subsidised twice.” While this 
is directly true of grain, it is not true 
of grass or lucerne, except in so far 
as these may indirectly benefit from 
fertiliser subsidies and/or plough-up 
grants. I think you will agree it is mis- 
leading to readers to imply that all 
feedingstuffs are subsidised by support 


prices. Incidentally, the present high 
prices for dried grass and lucerne— 
unwelcome to livestock producers and 
consumers alike—might well have been 
avoided if the Government had been 
prepared to underwrite some form of 
financial support, for the sharp price fall 
which occurred last year has caused the 
market to change abruptly from one of 
excess of supply to one of shortage.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.19 J. P. McDonaGu 


Competition in 
Aero-Engines 


Smr—In your issue of January 22nd you 
state, “ The first of the three competing 
British aero-engine manufacturers to 
get a high-powered turbo-prop engine 
into production is likely to be English 
Electric.” You may, of course, be 
stressing “competing ” as the operative 
word, but at first sight the statement 
would seem to indicate a blind spot. 

The Bristol Proteus 705 turbo-prop 
has been in production for quite some 
time past. It delivers 3,750 equivalent 
shaft horsepower and thus justifies use 
of the label “high-powered.” More- 
over, it is the only high-powered turbo- 
prop engine in the world that enjoys 
unrestricted official clearance for use in 
passenger-carrying civil aircraft. 

So far as progress toward higher 
powers is concerned (you mention the 
Rolls-Royce RB.109 of 4,000-hp as 
being non-available for delivery until 
1957-58) we feel we must remind you 
that the Proteus 755 is a 4,150-ehp 
engine. It is the power unit of the 
Britannia 300 airliner which we aim to 
deliver to customers next year. 


The Bristol BE.25 engine that you. 


quote in the RB.1reg context is not 
simply a 4,500-hp engine in the common 
understanding of the term. Unlike any 
other engine, it is designed to maintain 
its sea-level take-off power constant up 
to heights of around 20,000 ft. It is, 
indeed, by common engine measure an 
8,c00o-hp unit.—Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Bartey-Watson, 
Public Relations Manager 
Bristol Aeroplane Company 


[Each new generation of engines reaches 
out for a new and higher level of efficiency 
and design than their predecessors. In that 
sense, the three engines—the Rolls-Royce 
RB.109, the Bristol BE.25 and the English 
Electric. Eland—are in competition, and 
comparison between them was not intended 
to imply that the Proteus—an earlier 
engine—was not in production. Secondly, 
reduction gears and propellors capable of 
transmitting the potential 8,000 shaft horse- 
power that the Bristol BE.25 could give 
have not yet been developed. The engine 
is to be run at lower rating.—Epitor.} 
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The Taxation of Persona! 
Incomes 


Sir—I find it a little difficult to unde; 
stapd your apparent support for wni- 
lateral increases in taxation on single 
persons. I am a spinster holding 
fairly responsible position and enjoy my 
work. On the other hand my married 
friends with children would undoub: 
consider themselves more fortun. 
Why then should I be addition,!!, 
penalised by disproportionate taxation ? 
It should be remembered I already con- 
tribute in rates towards services used 
exclusively by them and in taxes towards 
such things as children’s allowances. 
Also my basic needs are the same as 
theirs and the cost of accommodation 
is not necessarily in propcrtion to 
number of rooms needed. I am quit 
happy to bear my fair share of the 
of essential family services and state 
education, but I can see no justification 
why, for example, I should be taxed to 
the point where I am unable to afford 
to run a small car on income earned in 
a competitive market because my neigh- 
bour has chosen (and “chosen” is, | 
think, the operative word) to enjoy the 
undoubted pleasure of having a wife 
and two children. Or are we reaching 
the state of prewar Germany and post- 
war Russia where the production of 
children is in itself a merit to be 
rewarded ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.E.9 E. Karwoop 
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Copperbelt in Crisis 


Smr—In his letter to you Dr Mellanby 
compares the situation in the Copper- 
belt with that in a University College in 
Nigeria in relation to the disparity in 
wages between African and European 
workers. I suggest that the cases are not 
comparable and the conclusion drawn 
misleading. In Rhodesia the European 
is a settler who has made his home in 
Africa, whereas the European member 
of a college staff in West Africa is an 
expatriate whose period of residence 1s 
interrupted by frequent and generous 
periods of leave rendered necessary by 
the unsuitable nature of the climate. 
It follows that if academic institutions 
wish to recruit European staff they must 
meet the extra cost of inducing scholars 
to face the risk and isolation involved 
and the extra expenses incurred by 
paying more than the market rate in 
Europe. It would appear as if Dr Mc!- 
lanby had appeased the complaints of 
his African staff by increasing their 
incomes by the amount of the expatria- 
tion allowance. The field is limited in 
filling academic posts, and it may take 
years before African candidates with the 
necessary qualifications and experience 
are available. Meantime if African 
teachers insist on being paid at Euro- 
pean expatriate rates it will be a costly 
item on college budgets. It also creates 
a sharp disparity between the income 
of the artisan and professional classes 1n 
Africa which may have serious repe!- 
cussions in the future.—Yours faithfully, 
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Rebirth of a Hero 


AWRENCE OF ARABIA. A Bio- 
uphical Enquiry. 

Richard Aldington. 

llins. 448 pages. 25s, 


ESTRUCTION of an idol is a 
sport that all men relish at times ; 

» do it with a snarl can be the mark of a 
fanatic ; to carry on the snarl for 388 
pages is the work of a bore, and this is 
what Mr Aldington has become in an 
obsession about Lawrence that is not 
easy to explain. 

Admittedly, in the years between the 
end of the war and Lawrence’s death in 
1935, the Lawrence legend had got out 
of hand. It ran wild because two hagio- 
graphers—one of them an American 
popular lecturer—over-dramatised it 
with Lawrence’s consent, and because 
he himself added to it by acts that made 
headline news—by disappearing from 
Damascus at his moment of triumph, by 
vanishing into the RAF, by issuing his 
“Seven Pillars of Wisdom” at ninety 
guineas, and by letting the public have 
only a shorter version that, although a 
rnasterpiece, was known to lack the more 
intimate passages. 

But, in the years since 1935, perspec- 
tive has been restored by friendly as well 
as unfriendly critics. Wavell has put the 
Arab Revolt into its place as a valuable 
“ curtain raiser” to Allenby’s campaign; 
Liddell Hart has described Lawrence’s 
ictions as “so baffling sometimes, and his 
ittitudes so variable, as to be exasper- 
iuing even to friends familiar with his 
ways” ; and other men’s autobiographies 
have supplied a wealth of revealing snap- 
‘hots such as that in which Sir Ronald 
Storrs describes a companion “ clearly 
not displeased ” at being recognised and 
followed in a museum, yet “when on 
our departure I remarked on the number 
of our escort, ‘Really, he said, ‘I 
didn’t notice anyone.” Even the little 
known fact of Lawrence’s illegitimacy 
which most people have forborne to 
publish as his mother is still alive) has 
already been mentioned in print with the 
sympathy that it deserves. In a word, 
the full-length portrait has long been 
available, but only to people sufficiently 
interested to seek it out. It was nowhere 
dispassionately painted in a single book, 
and there was room for one. 

This, to judge by Mr Aldington’s 
pretace, was the book that he set out to 
write, but he was soon swept from his 
purpose by his discovery .that “the 
national hero turned: out at least half 
a fraud.” Abhorring fraudulence, he 
Sets off on its trail with the zeal of the 
hunter, but one of the kind that keeps 
his eyes so glued to the ground for spoor 


that he misses the implications of the 
wider scene. 

His main assumption is that once a 
liar, always a liar, and after proving by 
means of much tedious arithmetic that 
Lawrence lied about the number of 
books he had read or ribs he had broken, 
he seeks to demonstrate that only in his 
own eyes was Lawrence a leader of men 
or master of policy, that he and the Arab 
Bureau originated “a serious private 
war of intrigue against France in the 
Levant” and that the revolt of the Arabs 
was without significance “ until Allenby’s 
great break-through in September, 1918, 
provided them with sitting targets that 
no one could miss.” He has done much 
meticulous research, and backs these 
assertions with a wealth of quotations, 
but in selecting them he enters just that 
“realm of partial truth ” that he accuses 
Lawrence of inhabiting in that he skips 
the parts of the books he quotes that do 
not suit his thesis. Any reasonable 
biographical inquiry about Lawrence 
needs to find room for the German 
general Liman von Sanders’s estimate 
that the revolt must be rated a British 
success because of the immense handi- 
cap it imposed on the Turks, for some 
appraisal of the courage, endurance and 
skill whereby Lawrence captured the 
support not only of Arabs but of 
Allenby, and for appreciation of the fact 
that the Anglo-French quarrel in the 
Levant, to which Lawrence undoubtedly 
contributed, had begun under Palmerston. 
Hell-bent on proving Lawrence wrong 
on every count, Mr Aldington is forced 
into implying that the Arabs are not 
worth a tinker’s curse, and that the right 
thing to do was to annex most of them. 
He gives the impression that he has 
never paused to think whether his con- 
clusions or Lawrence’s seem the more 
reasonable in the light of later experience 
in Asia. 


Even the reader who agrees with some 
of Mr Aldington’s points is forced into 
defending Lawrence by the sourness and 
immoderation of. his language. If 
Lawrence is destroying enemy lines of 
communication: “one does not alto- 
gether visualise Sir Sagramors le 
Desirous and Sir Gawain upsetting an 
enemy market cart in a ditch and leaving 
the wreck of humanity and goods to the 
tender mercy of local villeins”; if he 
displays knowledge of military history: 
“Unfortunately in spite of this unique 
fund of military learning, Lawrence in 
1914 could not apply for the only 
appropriate post of Field Marshal with 
any hopes of success.” Even his talent 
as a writer is written off as “ no creative 
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ability ” because he was “ dependent on 
the hazards of his life for copy.” 

What possessed Mr Aldington to 
write so unpleasantly, to dwell on 
Lawrence’s lusts and slight his virtues— 
his superb intellect, his mastery of 
crafts ranging from translation of Homer 
to the innards of speedboats, and his 
capacity for stimulating minds as 
vigorous and varied as those of Winston 
Churchill and E. M. Forster, Leonard 
Woolley and Bernard Shaw? If he meant 
to enlighten the public, he has failed, 
for no ordinary reader will be able to 
follow the welter of detail which he uses 
in order to set trip-wires for Lawrence’s 
admirers ; if to serve scholarship, he has 
also failed, for any scholar must mistrust 
such prejudice and turn back to the 
original sources. His motive cannot 
have been personal, for he did not know 
Lawrence ; surely so established a writer 
did not seek a’ succés de scandale. ‘The 
only other conceivable reason for 
publishing such a tirade is to provoke 
someone into restoring balance by 
writing the impartial book that is miss- 
ing. But how much more dignified to 
have written that book oneself. 


Seventeenth Century Vista 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ON THE 
EVE OF COLONISATION, 1603-1639. 
By Wallace Notestein. 

Hamish Hamilton. 319 pages. 30s. 


“C OCIAL historians,” says Professor 
Wallace Notestein, “are somewhat 
like boys who raise the slab on the ground 
and watch the scurrying life underneath.” 
For a lifetime Mr Notestein has been 
raising slabs on the ground of seventeenth 
century England and watching, first the 
Parliament men, and later those whom 
they represented in shire and borough, 
scurrying to and fro on their errands, 
public and private, religious and secuiar. 
In Record Office archives and in the 
attics of country houses he has unearthed 
evidences of life as it was actually lived 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Jacobean and Carolingian England. 

Now at last he has forced himseif to 
that most distasteful of scholarly tasks, 
to reduce the results of a lifetime’s 
detailed exploration to the compass of a 
single, layman’s handbook. The dis- 
tastefulness springs not from any reluct- 
ance to impart the arcana studii—the book 
is instinct with an infectious enthusiasm 
for its subject—but from a scrupulous 
respect for the many-sidedness of truth 
and a learned man’s constant awareness 
of the limitations of his own learning. 
The ten pages of bibliography that serve 
as a coda to the book are a tight-packed 
guide not only to existing literature on 
the period, but also to current contro- 
versies and research in progress. Like 
those maps that the seventeenth century 
loved so dearly, they convey not only 
information about what is known but 
also exciting intimations of what lies 
beyond. Wallace Notestein’s seventeenth 
century is not an established fact ;.it is 
an endless quest. 

The aim of the book derives from its 
place in “The New American Nation 
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Series”: it is to give a picture of the 
England from which the first North 
American settlers came—its society, 
religion and government. Thus its 
limitations in time are fairly precisely 
drawn ; it confines itself to the generation 
that immediately precedes the Massachu- 
setts migration of 1629-30, the genera- 
tion which at least to some degree estab- 
lished the American tradition. Here 
however it is studied, mercifully, with- 
out benefit of hindsight, as a period of 
English history that possesses its own 
interest and whose study is its own justi- 
fication. This gives the book an objec- 
tivity and freshness rarely to be 
encountered in studies of “ origins ” and 
“backgrounds.” Mr Notestein’s gentry 
and churchwardens, physicians and yeo- 
men exist in their own right, as real as 
characters in the contemporary drama 
from which he so often quotes or as the 
matter-of-fact diarists from whose daily 
jottings he has reconstructed the rela- 
uonships of a whole social or economic 
group. 

Objectivity and affection do not always 
co-exist in a historian. But Wallace 
Notestein’s partiality for his century, a 
partiality which suffuses every page of 
his book with a warming glow, is not in- 
compatible with a strict realism in his 
depiction of it. Thus he can admit, at 
the end of all his intimacy with the John 
Smiths of Nibley or the Lord Herberts 
of Cherbury, that “about all these 
Seventeenth Century figures there is a 
kind of greyness.” ‘They were less in- 
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dividualised and less interested in the 
individual than the men of a later day. 
They were more serious too; these 
denizens of a legendary Merrie England 
appear in his pages as “ sober and serious- 
minded even in their good fellowship,” 
At the same time Mr Notestein cautions 
us against the fashionable disparagement 
of the Puritans—*“ it is the fate of causes 
which become unpopular with posterity 
that they are judged by their extreme 


protagonists ”—and in keeping with his, 


own warning he seeks always to find the 
broadest possible basis for his own 
generalisations. 

In less practised hands a picture so 
cautiously drawn might appear formless 
and hesitant, a patchwork of “ maybes ” 
and “on the wholes.” But so sure is the 
historical imagination that guides Wallace 
Notestein’s pen that even in the dark 
places of his story we feel that our 
ignorance is, so to speak, an ignorance 
from within. And when we lay down this 
fascinating book we are left, not with the 
illusion that we know all about this Eng- 
land of 1603 to 1630, but with the 
infmitely more reassuring conviction that 
we know how to take the next steps 
towards finding out. 


Barrie the Enigma 


PORTRAIT OF BARRIE, 
By Cynthia Asquith. 
James Barrie. 237 pages. 15s. 


PEW people can have had such 
opportunity for observing Barrie in 
all his moods as Cynthia Asquith, who 
was his secretary for twenty years. Few 
people so placed are wise enough to 
resist a display of omniscience, but this 
biographer disarms us with her first 
sentence: “What was Barrie really 
like ? ” 

It is this curiosity about her complex 
subject that gives to her book an 
astringent persuasiveness that inveigles 
a carper at Barrie the whimsical into a 
sympathiser with Barrie the man. And 
how easy it is to be beguiled into fellow 
feeling for one caught in the web of his 
own affability and later reproaching 
himself for having raised false hopes of 
intimacy in casually met strangers ; or 
speeding the reluctantly parting guest 
with a surge of gratitude that is mistaken 
for interest; wriggling out of mort- 
gaging his time on long distant social 
engagements, but delighting in the 
unexpected appearance of a friend ; 
curdled by Margot Asquith’s confi- 
dences, or appalled at the necessity of 
laughing at yet another joke about 
“ McConnachie.” 

It would be unrealistic to expect that a 
man who attained to such fabulous 
success from such confined beginnings 
should not, in amazement at his own 
luck, make something of a cult of himself, 
and this, of course, Barrie did, trans- 
forming even his woeful lack of inches 
into something “tremendously wee.” 
But he never deceived himself, however 
much his idiosyncratic charm might 
have swept his “ fans ” off their feet, and 
his secretary never subscribed to the 
cult. She regards him with a mixture of 
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discerning affection, admiration an. 
pity, and maintains a middle cours. 
between blind infatuation and purbliy 
prejudice, both of which attitudes <). 
deplores. 

Her book is an honest attemp: 
interpret for his admirers, and to defen: 
loyally against his detractors, this ¢.\ 
saturnine, sentimental realist ; at tim 
so bored and moody that he “ couldn 
conscript a smile,” and at times so 
fectiously gay that his company 
entranced. She suggests that Bar: 
preoccupation with youth was due : 
to arrested, but precipitated, develo, 
ment, and that the unnaturally ¢: 
responsibilities of his own early d 
made him nostalgically appreciativ: 
the gaiety of carefree childhood. 
the final summing up is left for the q: 
judgment of friends of many y« 
standing, and nothing could be m 
touching or convincing than the le: 
that Scott wrote to Barrie just before 
died, which was found long afterwa 
in the tent with his body: “I never 
a man in my life whom I admired 
loved more than you, but I could n« 
show how much your friendship me. 
to me ; you had so much to give, an 
had nothing.” 


The French Union 


THE PUBLIC LAW OF OVERS! 
FRANCE SINCE THE WAR. 

By Kenneth Robinson. 

Oxford University Institute of C: 
Studies. Reprint Series No. la. Rep: 
from the fournal of Comparative Le; 
tion. 

POLITIQUE ETRANGERE. 
Numéro Spécial : La République Fran 
et les Problémes de L’Outre Mer. 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etran; 
330 francs. 


HE British student of the Fre: 

Union may be pardoned for con 
sion of mind about its pattern. W 
it was first conceived in the flush 
respect for the war record of forn 
colonies, there were books and arti. 
galore about its hierarchy of coun 
and assemblies, “ associates ” and “ ter! 
tories.” But events have since disto 
a pattern that was never simple, 
writings that clarify the present « 
fusing scene are badly needed. 1) 
opportune, therefore, to draw attentic' 
to two publications which fill the bill 

Mr Robinson explains in 32 p*: 
and with admirable clarity the sha) 
and relationships of 1939, and how 
the plans put into effect since the » 
have worked in some terfitories 
have been abortive in Indo China 20 
the North African Protectorates. |) 
lays bare the contradiction that [r 
has exposed in a constitution that sim 
taneously provided, on the one hand, ' 
assimilation to France and, on the othe’ 
for education towards “ freedom of sc: 
administration,” and he reaches the cor 
clusion that the future hangs on grea’: 
elasticity about assimilation and on 
shift towards a somewhat more fede: 
relationship ” than has hitherto prevail. 
between France and its dependencies 
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QUITE UNIMPORTANT 
mpson: (tnterrogatively, to Beauteous but Haughty Damsel, whom 
st helped to alight): “TI pea your Parpon ?” 
Damsel ; “‘ I pip Not speak!” 
pson: “* Oa, I rHovert vou saip ‘ THanxs’!” 


on thereupon installed himself within the first-class compart. 
so lately vacated by the ill-graced Young Miss. Fortunately, 
lelight enge ndered from his Three Castles « ngarette that ci yarette 
















t er — did much to restore a better humour toward the 
ae) | ‘9 It?s al = ys been a : 
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YOU’RE AN AIRY GODMOTHER, MR. PAGET 





We've just caught Mr. Paget hogging the bathroom . .. today in a Milan hotel ; a week 
today it’s Madrid ; and the week after, Geneva and Zurich. Mr. Paget travels as far and 
fast as any fairy godmother. And he is one, too! Because Mr. Paget (like nearly 2 
million others last year) flies BEA. And his fare money helps keep British Civil 
Aviation on top. It enables BEA, for example, to put more Viscounts and Elizabeffans 
in the air ; to lend their advice (as major operators) to the aircraft manufacturers. . . and 
to give the passenger’s point of view. Though he may not realize it, Mr. Paget is doing a 


pretty big job. And the more there are like him the brighter the future for British flying. 


fly BEA 
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Many Frenchmen—with the French 
settlers in North Africa in their front 
rank—will reckon his reasoning to be 
reprehensibly “British.” But. not all 
Frenchmen. Early last year, M. Laniel’s 
Minister for Overseas France, M. 
Jaquinot, proclaimed to a doubting 
National Assembly that old style assi- 

lation was out of date, and several 

:portant members of M. Mendés- 

ance’s team have long held the same 

-w. The topic has been much debated 

circles that are rated not only 
ivanced but dangerous by French con- 
vatives, but which are in fact making 
brave attempt to keep up with the 
rch of time in Asia and Africa. One 
yutcome of their thinking is the periodi- 
| reviewed here—a special number of 
magazine produced by Paris’s 
guivalent of Chatham House. This 
ody has for more than a year been 
yonsoring a study group on_ the 
roblems of the French Union, and has 
10w published the result of its efforts. 

An admirable introduction by M. René 
Servoise sets the limits imposed by the 
facts of modern life on the old, cen- 
ripetal assimilationist system. Metro- 

itan France, he argues, cannot afford 

n terms either of men or of money, 
nd French Africa will also suffer if so 

vonfed, since it will never generate 

kind of self-help that leads to 
ibility. He leads logically to the 
group’s conclusions, which are, broadly 
speaking, that once Africans are edu- 
ited in the image of Frenchmen, metro- 
politan France is bound to swim with 
he stream of their thought, but that, if 
it swims strongly enough, it can remain 
n touch with them within some form 
~ twentieth century federation. By 
1970, or even 1965, this reasoning will 
irely appear reasonable, logical and 
ormal to a majority of Frenchmen, 
istead of freakish, as it does today. 


ry 


The Law and Persian Oil 


THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL DISPUTE 
OF 1951-1952 
Alan W. Ford. 
University of California Press. London: 
imbridge University Press. 360 pages. 


\ R FORD, who held a research 
A fellowship at the University of 
California, has found a good subject of 
study in the long-drawn dispute of 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company with 

Government of Iran about the 
ionalisation of the oil enterprise. He 
is produced a thorough piece of work, 
id gives a lucid exposition of the inter- 
national law concerning the denial of 
justice to aliens. He examines the British 
ittempts, after the diplomatic failure, to 
zeta legal settlement in the International 
Court of Justice; their first successful 
-ffort to obtain an interim judgment of 
the court ; and the rejection of their sub- 
Stantive claim on the ground of lack of 
jurisdiction. That is followed by the 
tory of the ineffective diplomatic efforts 
of the United States to find some recon- 
ciliation. Finally, he analyses the law of 
¢xpropriation in its international aspects. 


tT 
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He is scrupulously fair between the 
two parties ; and he recognises that the 
conduct of the British Government in 
every way complied with the letter and 
the spirit of the law. The Iran Govern- 
ment’s reliance on the rule of law was 
“less impressive. It seems to:have acted 
first, and looked: for legal justification 
second.” He is critical, too, of the 
cautiousness of the International Court 
in declining the opportunity to formulate 
afresh the “international norm” about 
compensation for expropriated property 
in a manner that would provide workable 
solutions. The old rule that the property 
of aliens may only be taken against 
prompt, adequate and effective com- 
pensation cannot stand in present circum- 
stances; and the court’s decline of 
jurisdiction appears to confirm the con- 
tention that the administration of inter- 
national justice is not concerned with the 
position of. the investor, who operates 
under contractual arrangements. He 
concludes that “ faith in the Court and 
in International Law by the community 
of nations will do much to increase the 
stability and concord of their relations.” 

The story does not take account of the 
settlement that has since been reached, 
or of the actions brought by the company 
against tankers exporting the oil from 
Iran. Both later developments give hope 
that international law is not altogether 
impotent 

Useful appendices contain the 1933 
concession, the nationalisation law, a 
timetable of events, and nearly fifty 
pages of notes with many references to 
law books and the press. 


Injuries and Damages 


THE QUANTUM OF DAMAGES IN 
PERSONAL INJURY CLAIMS 

By David A. McI. Kemp and Margaret 
Sylvia Kemp. 

Sweet and Maxwell. 480 pages. 35s. 


N experienced judge once said that 

to make up one’s mind in a criminal 
trial on the prisoner’s guilt or innocence 
is generally as easy as falling off a log ; 
but to decide what sentence to give him 
is almost always difficult. In the same 
way, in civil actions for personal injury 
it is often fairly easy to decide whether 
somebody’s negligence caused the 
accident. But it is extremely difficult to 
know what damages should be awarded. 
Principles for guidance have been laid 
down and expressed with admirable 
lucidity ; but most of them get one no- 
where. We know that damages must be 
arrived at by a reasonable consideration 
of the plaintiff's circumstances and by 
making allowance for the ordinary 
chances of life. But apply that rule to a 
small boy who has had a crack on the 
head and may or may not, as a result of 
it, develop traumatic epilepsy in ten 
years’ time—and see what help you get 
from it. 

The difficulty in recent years has been 
increased by the fall in the value of 
money. The courts’ adjustment of awards 
to inflation has not been uniform ; but it 
has been estimated by insurance claim 
settlers that damages for personal injury 
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are about three times as high as they 
were twenty years ago. Claims on em- 
ployers, too, are far more common since 
the defence of common employment was 
abolished, and the premium to insure the 
emiployer’s commun law liability (which 
used to be nominal) is now in some 
trades as high as 12} per cent of 
the wages bill. To judge from Lloyd’s 
List the legal work on injury claims from 
docks and shipbuilding and shiprepairing 
yards must be maintaining an unusually 
large number of lawyers and lawyers’ 
clerks. 


Mr and Mrs Kemp—he a barrister and 
she a solicitor—have together written this 
text book, designed to lighten the dark- 
ness of lawyers’ claim settlers and others 
whose job it is to guess at the probable 
damages for various types of injury. They 
deal with a large number of recent cases 
and classify them according to the part 
of the body on which plaintiffs’ claims 
were based. There are separate chapters 
for the brain, the spine and neck, the eye, 
the legs and feet, the nerves, the arms, 
hands and fingers, and one chapter on 
pain, suffering and shock. And they give 
some very interesting examples of how 
the appeal court has raised (or, less often, 
lowered) the awards of the first court. 
Lawyers and third-party claim settlers 
should find the book very useful. But 
a philosopher may speculate on how 
much more profitable it is (even in a 
welfare state) to suffer from the 
negligence of man than from the act of 
God. Pray that you may not be injured. 
But if it needs raust be that injury corpes 
may the injury be tortious and sustained 
in the presence of witnesses. 


Shorter Notice 


THE UMBRELLA GARDEN: 4 picture 
of student life in Red China. 

By Maria Yen 

The Macmillan Company of New York. 
274 pages. 28s. 


This extremely interesting auto- 
biographical account of life in Communist 
China is the work of a woman who was a 
student at the Peking National University 
when the Communists captured the city at 
the beginning of 1949, and whose sym- 
pathies, along with those of most of her 
fellow-students, were at that time on the 
side of the “People’s Liberation Army.” 
Her subsequent experience with the new 
regime so disillusioned her that she finally, 
after much hesitation, decided to go into 
exile in Hongkong. 


The book is particularly valuable as 
evidence because so little of it is directly 
political ; a large part of it is concerned 
with living conditions from an essentially 
feminine point of view. It is the record of 
an individual who was not greatly interested 
in politics, but wanted to be free to think 
for herself and to choose her own job with- 
out being perpetually brainwashed, nagged 
and supervised by party zealots. Perhaps 
she was rather exceptional, a product of 
Western democratic influence, and the next 
generation of students will be more docile. 
But it is important that there is today an 
emigration from Communist China which 
is comparable to that from the Soviet Union 
and the European Communist countries. 
As this young woman writes : “ We stayed 
to see what it was like, and we found out.” 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in Londo: 
Those items which are written in +! 


tecnitiin titel 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work 


the editorial staff in London. 





Spotlight on the Civil Service 


Washington, DC. 

Lb hearings just opened by Senator Olin Johnston’s 

Post Office and Civil Service Committee themselves 
also open a series of productions which will place the 
spotlight on the United States government’s performance as 
an employer. Senator Johnston, a brusque right-wing 
Democrat who presides over the committee in South 
Carolinian accents that many of his fellow-Americans find 
difficult to follow, is first staging the President’s proposals 
on the subject ; they include pay rises and welfare insurance 
schemes on fairly orthodox lines. But the strong committee 
staff assembled by Mr Johnston is already preparing more 
explosive scripts: the promised investigation into the sup- 
posed Republican rape of the merit system and into the 
Administration’s so-called security programme, which has 
done more than anything else to impair the external stature 
and internal morale of the civil service. At the same time, 
ex-President Hoover’s second commission on the reorganisa- 
tion of the government is polishing up a report that will 
go farther into some of the more fundamental questions 
raised by its predecessor. 

The Republicans, coming into office after a long period 
of Democratic rule and at a time when the total number 
of government jobs available for distribution had to be cut 
down to fulfil election pledges, have been accused of laying 
irreverent hands on the civil service by two methods. They 
“stripped” civil service protection from a number of 
posts that had been “ blanketed in” by the Democrats ; 
the incumbents, who had been Democratic political 
nomindes, had been given security of status and tenure while 
only their successors would have had to take the competitive 
examinations which are also an integral part of the merit 
system. This has, for instance, enabled the Secretary of 
Agriculture to instal supporters of his ideas about flexible 
crop subsidies as area directors of the Commodity Stabilisa- 
tion Service, in place of long-standing enthusiasts for the 
previous system of high and rigid price supports. 

Secondly, the Administration has created a_ special 
Schedule C, which is supposed to segregate jobs of a policy 
making and confidential nature, to which political appoint- 
ments should be made, from those of a purely administrative 
nature, which should be filled in so far as possible from the 
career service. Mr Philip Young, who serves in the Cabinet 
as the President’s adviser on matters of personnel as well 
as being chairman of the bipartisan Civil Service Commis- 
sion which polices the merit system, claims that, so far from 
undermining the service, Schedule C buttresses it by draw- 
ing a clear and logical line. This obviously raises a highly 
important matter of principle, since the ultimate goal of the 


campaign waged by civil service reformers in 1 t 
seventy-five years, with the vociferous support 
sections of the press, has been, at least by impli 4 
British-type system. in which a_ politically-ap) d 
Secretary and Under Secretary preside over a po 
neutral department. 

So long as this goal was a long way off it was | 


ae 


receive uncritical acceptance, together with an « i 
tribute to British standards of administration. Now it 
is coming much nearer—even when the Republicans had 
done their worst, eighty-six per cent of the two-and-a 
quarter million jobs in the civil service were still re. d 


by competitive examination—the desirability of car: 
good thing quite so far is being widely questioned 


* 


On the whole it seems doubtful whether the British 
system either can or ought to be adopted in its entirety in 
American conditions. It implies an elite corps of politically 
neutral administrators, a political Minister willing and able 
to take sole responsibility for decisions of policy and great 
forbearance on the part of the legislature .from meddling 


with the inner workings of the executive. Americans. on 
the other hand, are far too realistic to accept the fiction 
that only the Secretary and Under Secretary make policy. 
The idea of a senior civil servant completely switching sides 


on a highly controversial issue after an election provokes 
strong scepticism or distaste. It is felt either that the policy 
of the incoming Administration will be thwarted by the 
ingrained convictions of “ hold-over” officials or that the 
kind of official who genuinely can switch sides must [ack 
the capacity for enthusiasm that will give him adminisira- 
tive drive. 

There is, moreover, a natural reluctance to sacrifice. !or 
the sake of building up a closed shop of higher civil serv.0's, 
the advantages that are thought to result from easy 1'cr- 
change between jobs in industry, university and govern- 
ment. In addition there is in the United States so much 
fragmentation of power, politically into states (only about 
ten per cent of American civil servants work in Washing- 
ton), legislatively into committees and administratively 110 
agencies, many of them with their own charters from («n- 
gress and only loosely grouped together within the dep: '- 
ments, that it would be quite impractical for the Secre\.ry 
to be the sole overt source and defender of policy. 

Is there then a place for anything equivalent to ‘1 
British higher civil service ? In certain of the politic. ly 
less sensitive fields there already is such a thing, but 1° 
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first Hoover commission clearly did not feel that this was 
‘nough ; it complained strongly of the lack of “ generalists ” 
thin the civil service from whom the government could 
uild “a corps of administrators of the highest level of 
bility with an interest in the programme of the government 
; a whole.” The famous merit system is chiefly to blame 
this state of affairs, since its competitive examinations 
designed more to fill jobs than to start careers, and 
specialisation that begins with the test papers tends to 
k with the successful candidates. However, a modest 
has been made since the war with more broadly 
ceived competitions for “junior management assistant- 
»s”” which are intended to snare some of the brighter 
iversity graduates away from a career in industry. 
But here a real dilemma appears. Without something 
- the British administrative class, the higher positions in 
government cannot be staffed through the merit system. 
less enough of the more exciting of these positions can 
- kept non-political and be filled by promotion, candi- 
tes of the right calibre will not be tempted into the 
| service. From this viewpoint Mr Young’s Schedule C 
es not seem an entirely happy device, with its too 
logmatic distinction between policy makers and adminis- 
itors, and its clear implication that civil servants can 
nly hope to be the latter. 
There is, however, one distinction which does urgently 
ced to be made, though it can only be enforced by a 
ymbination of presidential firmness and congressional 
restraint. This is the distinction between officials who 
should be asked questions on policy by a congressional 
ymmittee as opposed to those who should merely be 
required to supply facts. The first category, once rigor- 
usly defined, would not normally contain career civil 
‘rvants. At the same time it would be exceedingly helpful 
) the cause of good government if eager officials at public 
earings were no longer given invitations, which they are 
often happy to accept, to express their personal opinions 
the policy that has reached them from above. 


Issue of Confidence 


Ta Administration’s confidence that the present 
economic revival will be sustained has taken the practi- 
form of a new long-term bond. Holders of a $2.6 
ion 1935 issue being redeemed in March are offered in 
hange a 40-year 3 per cent bond, the longest term issue 
1911. As recently as November it was felt that a 
ig-term bond would stunt the nascent recovery and the 
arp change in the economic atmosphere is shown even 
ore clearly by the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury 
now said to be smelling inflation in the air. The odour 
mes particularly from the expansion in easy housing 
dit; the new issue should do something to check this, 
ce it will compete with the mortgage market for institu- 
mal funds. 
But care has been taken to counterbalance any defla- 
‘nary tendency of the new bond by offering holders of 
maturing security an alternative exchange into a 
rt-term issue, a 13-month note at 13 per cent, while 
olders of over $12 billion worth of other government 
‘curities maturing soon have a choice only of this note or 
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of a 24-year 2 per cent note. The Republicans have certainly 
not allowed their desire to stretch out the term of the 
national debt, in order to give the Treasury greater 
freedom to manceuvre, to wipe out the unfortunate memory 
of their only other substantial eflort in that direction. The 
30-year bond they offered so ineptly early in 1953, in the 
first flush of taking office, will always be blamed, however 
unjustifiably, for the subsequent recession. But this week’s 
issue has been carefully tailored to the requirements of 
the market, which seems ready to welcome it, and it has 
the added safeguard that there are no cash subscriptions. 

This cautious move is certainly not a squeeze on credit ; 
at the most it is an admonitory pat, from the other agency 
responsible for government monetary policy, to match the 
warning which the Federal Reserve Board gave to the stock 
market when it raised margin requirements a few weeks 
ago. This is far from a reversal of last year’s easy money 
policy, but it leaves no room for doubt that the Treasury is 
in accord with the changing attitude of the Federal Reserve 
System, now openly acknowledged. For some time, react- 
ing to the improvement in the economic outlook, the system 
has been ceasing to pump funds into the money market, and 
as a result short-term interest rates have gone up. But 
neither the Federal Reserve nor the Treasury think there 
is any need as yet for active credit restriction. 


Better Health 


N the President’s recommendations for reducing “the 
impact of disease,” first place is given to the reinsurance 
programme which would help the many Americans who 
cannot afford to pay for the medical care they need. This 
is a revival of the very moderate plan which was squeezed 
to death in Congress last year between the fears of the 
American Medical Association and some insurance com- 
panies that it would lead to “ socialised medicine” and the 
belief of many liberals that it did not go far enough in that 
direction. The idea ts to enable private insurance under- 
takings to extend their coverage in ways now considered too 
risky, by giving them government-backed guarantees against 
loss. 

The President emphasised both that the essential part 
would still be played by private interests and also that every 
effort had been made this time to work out a scheme that 
did not suggest government interference to either insurance 
companies or doctors. But he has asked for a revolving 
fund, to finance the plan, which will eventually amount to 
$100 million, four times the sum mentioned last year. The 
congressional future of the proposal is difficult to judge as 
yet, but it seems likely that, if the President gets any health 
insurance legislation at all this year, it will go farther than 
he has requested. For the Democratic leader in the House, 
Mr Rayburn, condemned the reinsurance scheme as inade- 
quate last year and three Republican Senators have already 
introduced a Bill to provide complete voluntary health 
insurance at state levels backed with federal funds. 

Most of the other proposals in the President’s message 
are more novel, although less important and probably less 
controversial. Among them are government guarantees for 
loans for building more hospitals and other health facilities, 
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nave proved so effective ; federal grants to agencies which 
train nurses, and to help the states give better medical care 
to recipients of public assistance and to mothers and 
children ; strengthened drives against mental illness and 
juvenile delinquency ; increased government funds for 
research into air pollution and an increased American 
contribution to the World Health Organisation. 


on the lines of the guarantees for housing mortgages which 
u 


Steel Up-to-Date 


New York 
i recent speculative flutters in steel shares and the 
favourable dividends being declared by the big steel 
companies show that investors and producers alike are 
optimistic about the future earnings of the industry. Six 
months ago, when customers were feeding off their stocks, 
steel output was running as low as 60 per cent of capacity. 
But in August the automobile industry began to replenish 
its depleted supplies, and by the end of the year order 
books for most grades of steel were filling rapidly. Now 
the motor and construction industries, which together use 
nearly half of all the steel produced, are predicting that their 
demands will increase this year, and estimates of steel out- 
put in 1955 by the industry’s own leaders range from a con- 
sgrvative 95 million tons, an increase of seven million tons 
over last yéar, to an optimistic 112 million tons. 
American capacity for the production of steel ingots has 
n the meantime risen to 126 million tons, an expansion of 
38 per cent since the beginning of 1945. Probably a quarter 
of the industry’s facilities are now completely new, but the 
emphasis in the huge post-war investment programme, cost- 
ing $6 billion, has been on modernisation, especially since 
1949. With most of the older plants now thoroughly 
modernised, about 80 per cent of all steel-making facilities 
are in first-class shape. Providing their equipment is 
flexible enough, most steel producers can now operate at 
well below last year’s average of 71 per cent of capacity 
and still make money. The predicted output for 1955, at 
between 80 and 85 per cent of capacity, is in fact considered 
by many firms to be the most desirable operating rate ; they 
argue that it permits them to retire their high cost equip- 
ment, gives an adequate margin for maintenance and repair 
and for meeting any national emergency, and is in the range 
of output at which unit production costs are at a minimum. 
Within the steel plants, modernisation has gone farthest 
in the rolling mills and in other facilities for producing 
finished steel, where the greatest savings in labour can be 
achieved. Continuous finishing processes, once the excep- 
tion, are now the rule, and in each of the new mills electronic 
“ push-button.” controls make the entire operation progres- 
sively automatic. Some of the most dramatic reductions in 
costs have been achieved by improved handling facilities 
and by the better lay-out of plants. Among the most recent 
technological developments, keenest interest has been 
aroused by the possibilities of continuous casting, which 
allows billets to be cast direct from molten metal, cutting 
out the whole ingot stage, and of extrusion, whereby difficult 
steel shapes and sections are produced by thrusting the hot 
steel through shaped dies as is done with plastics. 
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But technological innovations have by no means been 
confined to the finishing mills. In an early stage in the 
process, the conversion of iron ore to pig iron in blast 
furnaces, several devices have for some time been used to 
increase yields. The most important are the use of controls 
to increase the gas pressure at the top of the furnace—a 
device which, it is claimed, can increase the yield of pig 
iron by as much as 20 per cent—and the use of more air, 
enriched by oxygen, to speed up combustion. For the con- 
version of pig iron and scrap steel into molten steel, the 


OUTPUT AS PERCENTAGE 
oOF CAPACITY IN 1954 _ 


mitlion STEEL CAPACITY 


short Jon. Ist 
tons i 1955 
25 


open hearth furnace, which permits close quality control 
and is much more flexible in its use of pig iron or scrap, 
now accounts for 88 per cent of total capacity ; the Bessemer 
converter, a different type of furnace, is now used in very 
few plants. A more recent -introduction is the electric 
furnace, an open hearth using electric current, rather than 
oil or gas for heat. Oxygen can be used in most methods 
of steel making; European ways of using it in the 
Bessemer converter were taken up in the United States last 
year. Both the electric‘and the oxygen-enriched Bessemer 
processes permit the economic production of steel in small 
quantities—a great attraction to small producers, or to those 
who wish to expand capacity by less than the addition of a 
new open hearth furnace. 


* 


These are only a few of the new techniques with which 
the steel companies are experimenting. By using them they 
can make more steel, and make it faster. The big question 
is whether, under present operating conditions, they can 
also make it more cheaply. For example, in periods of heavy 
demand, the increased use of oxygen to raise yields in blast 
and open hearth furnaces is easy to justify. But when the 
industry has surplus capacity, the use of oxygen is still very 
expensive. An important factor governing the economics of 
steel-making is flexibility—-the ability to expand or cut back 
output by relatively small amounts, without a marked 
increase in costs. It is in facilitating flexibility that the 
new technology promises to provide the greatest economies. 
For instance, one company is experimenting with a “ turbo- 
hearth,” a method of heating an open hearth furnace which 
will permit economic operation at less than capacity. 
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Moreover, it may eventually be possible to build a semi- 
crated plant to produce steel in much smaller quantities 

: competitive cost and with an initial investment of as 
as a fifth of that required by an integrated mill. Such 

. plant, which would have no blast furnace for making its 
! vn pig iron, would use scrap steel or taconite “ pellets ” 
‘tly in an electric or oxygen furnace, and would be 
loyed in combination with a continuous casting machine. 
advantage of these and other new types of furnaces 
heir ability to use efficiently these taconite pellets, which 
ow being refined from the lean iron ores contained in 

- abundant taconite and jasper rocks of the Great Lakes 
n as one alternative to the diminishing supplies from 
Mesabi range, the traditional American source of ore. 
Because of the high cost of entry and the big economies 
rge-scale operation, the steel industry has always been 
ly concentrated, both financially and geographically. 
major reduction in the size of plant required for 
nomic operation could permit substantial savings in 
transport costs by the location of small plants in market 
areas distant from the main steel centres. The smaller 
producers and fabricators alike thrive in the field of high- 
priced, high-quality alloys and other “speciality steels.” 
3ut to their general difficulties has been added the tendency 
the major companies to integrate forward into fabricating 
city, where the richest profits are to be made. Some 

he smaller producers have met the consequent reduction 

, the market supply of semi-finished steel by integrating 
kwards into steel-making capacity ; others have been 
‘ngthened by the financial support of large consumers, 
have provided loans to enable them to expand their 
pacity in return for a prior call on their output. It is, 
indeed, with the smaller concerns that many of the latest 
nnovations in metallurgy and production processes have 


pore a 
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The industry’s growing research departments are equally 
concerned with expanding and diversifying sales—the quest 
for new properties, new products and completely new 
narkets. New outlets are being sought, for example, in 
the use of steel panels to clothe skyscrapers, in soft drink 
and milk tinning, in the production of plastic tubing and 

the growing popularity of products in which steel is used 
together with a variety of other materials. With its new 
technology, its new markets, its changing structure and, it 
is hoped, its greater resistance to business recessions, the 

ignant heavy industry of the 1930s can justifiably claim 
1 place among America’s “ growth industries.” 


Warming Up Dixon-Yates 


~ 


= Democrats in Congress are losing no time in trying 
to make the Dixon-Yates contract too hot for the 
\dministration to hold. This is the controversial arrange- 
it made with the encouragement of the President him- 
, under which a private combine will build a generator 
feed electric power into the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
(ransmission system to replace power which that public 
‘gency is to supply to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Vemocratic distrust of what they regard as an attack on 
i¢ whole principle of public electricity development has 
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been sharpened by the very substantial cuts in the money 
allowed for the TVA in the new Budget and the repetition 
of the recommendation that the authority should finance its 
necessary expansion by funds from sources other than 
federal appropriations ; last }year’s similar proposal led to 
the Dixon-Yates contract being forced on the TVA. 

One of the fires under the contract, and one which is likely 
to be kept burning, has been lit by the Senate’s anti- 
monopoly subcommittee. It has reported that monopolies 
are once more spreading over the country, that they are par- 
ticularly evident in attempts to destroy public competitien 
in the electricity business, and that the Dixon-Yates affair 
demonstrates the recrudescence of holding companies 
dominated by Wall Street which Congress thought it had 
suppressed long ago. Responsibility for deciding whether 
this last allegation is true and whether the financing of the 
arrangement is satisfactory rests with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, which is expected to issue its ruling 
soon—and favourably. 

Meanwhile, however, the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy has built a more immediately dangerous 
blaze under the contract. Its new Democratic majority has 
recommended that the contract be cancelled and has 
rescinded the waiver which the old Republican majority 
granted before Christmas so that the contract did not have 
to be held up until Congress had been in full session for 
thirty days. Whether this rescission is itself legal is doubt- 
ful, but it opens the way for months of court argument over 
the contract if the AEC goes on with it, as Mr Eisenhower 
insists it should. Democrats also plan to back up this delay- 
ing action by refusing to appropriate funds for connecting 
up the Dixon-Yates generator with the TVA’s transmission 
lines. But, unless one side or the other drops the matter, 
it is the consumers of electricity in the Tennessee Valley 
who are likely to get burnt, in 1958, when the TVA will no 
longer have enough electric power available to meet its 
obligations to the atomic energy installations and to supply 
its private customers. 


Panama in Hand 


IFTEEN months of negotiations with the Republic of 
Panama for a new treaty covering the Canal Zone 
have at last been successfully concluded and the pact now 
awaits the approval of the Panamanian Congress and the 
United States Senate. The new agreement has survived 
both the assassination last month of its chief negotiator, 
the late President Remon, and the dramatic political moves 
which followed this unexpected disaster. The original 
treaty, covering the 10-mile strip of land on either side of 
the Canal, was drafted in 1903 and its most recent revision 
was in 1936. The new agreement consists in the main of 
concessions made by the United States to meet a number 
of long-standing grievances which have aroused strong 
resentment in Panama and other Latin American countries. 
These concessions do not fully measure up to the original 
Panamanian demands, which in the view of American 
officials covered “ both a wide range of subjects, and a wide 
range of reasonability,” but they should prove far-reaching 
enough to satisfy national pride. 
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‘Skid-Shovels 


WITH INTERNATIONAL 
TRACTORS 


















4 MODELS 
6-K3 (Tractor BTD-6) } yds. 3,000 ib. jift 
‘9-KM3 (Tractor TD-8} 14 yds. 4,000 Ib. lift 
14-K3 (Tractor TD-14A) 2 yds. 6,000 Ib. \ift 
18-K3 (Tractor TD-18A) 3 yds. 9,000 Ib. lift 


Drott Skid-Shovels are built to doa 
tremendous day's work. They dig deeper into 
rougher materials, break out witha full bucket 
every time, carry without spillage, lift faster, 
reach farther. Only Drotts give you 

such bumper bonus payloads so consistently, 
because only Drotts have all these 








special features — 


PRY-ACTION BREAK-OUT — produces a digging 
force greater, pound for pound, than the tractor’s 
maximum drawbar pull ! 


BUCKET ROLL-BACK ACTION — retains a full 
bucket on every load ! 


SKID-SHOE TRANSPORTATION — maintains 
balance, eliminates ‘carry strain’ on tractor ! 


ee PO 


REVERSE CYLINDER ACTION — gives greater 
power for digging, higher speed for lifting ! 


HYDRO-SPRING SHOCK ABSORBER — 
cuts hydraulic shocks to 4 the normal force ! 


For full details see your 
international Industrial Dealer 







INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN BIMETED, HARVESTER HOUS®, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, B.C i 
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Let’s talk refrigerators... 


Into a refrigerator goes food. And drink. 
And also steel sheet. For refrigerators are 
made of steel sheet. So are cookers, and 
cars, and prams. A surprising number of 
everyday necessities are made of steel sheet 
or by steel sheet. 

Who then makes this vital product, this 
product with an obvious future ? One firm 
makes a very great deal of steel sheet — the 





firm of John Summers. The works at 
Shotton — an immense concentration of 
industry — have more than doubled since 
1939, and grow apace. And from these 
works steel sheet, thick, thin, pliable, flows 
unceasingly; mile upon mile of it. 

Little wonder that this great 100-year-old 
family firm looks forward to a bright and 
busy future. 


John Summers & Sons Ltd. 


THE STEEL SHEET MAKERS 


SHOTTON, CHESTER 
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The new treaty abolishes what has been the greatest 
source of friction between the two countries—the differ- 
ential rates of pay for employees from the United States 
and the Panamanians and West Indians who make up the 
local labour force. In the past, United States workers have 
been paid three to four times as much as other employees 
doing equivalent work, as well as receiving a variety of other 
benefits ; a single basic wage is now guaranteed with equal 
pension rights. In the second place, Panama’s claim to a 
larger financial stake in the Canal—its one great economic 
asset—has to a large 








extent been  recog- ae 
nised. The annual CANAL a | 
payment to the ad x 
Panama government ee 


for the use of the 
Canal Zone is to be 
more than quad- 
rupled, from $430,000 
10 $1,930,000 ; com- 
pared with this, tolls 
on all commercial 
vessels passing 
through the Canal 
amount to some 
$33 million a_ year. 
Among other 
economic concessions 
Panama has gained 
t 
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he right to tax some 
17.000 non-American 
employees of the 
Canal Zone who 
live beyond its boundaries. 

Against this, the United States has doggedly insisted— 
against strong protest—on a 7§ per cent reduction in the 
Panamanian tax on alcoholic drinks sold in the Zone. 
Other concrete advantages to the United States include 
the right to build a bridge at Balbao and land concessions 
for military training purposes. But the main asset which 
the United States hopes to derive from the new treaty 1s 
he good will of this small but strategically important 
republic. The treaty has the support of the new President, 
Senor Ricardo Arias, but the lack of Colonel Remén’s 
stabilising influence makes its future somewhat uncertain, 


Guaranteed Wage in Sight ? 


New York 

NE of the reservations qualifying the present optimistic 
forecasts of sustained economic growth in 1955 is 

thai they do not allow for strikes in the steel and automobile 
industries ; wage negotiations are coming in both this spring, 
and already the demands of the automobile union are 
having an effect on that industry. First target of the United 
Automobile Workers is the General Motors Corporation, 
whose contract with the union expires on May 31st. Nego- 
tiations should open by the end of March and the giant cor- 
poration is already trying to improve its position at the 
bargaining table. Faced, in any case, with expenditures of 
$500 million this year on plant improvements, and with 
continually increasing demands for working capital, the 
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corporation has taken the precaution of strengthening its 
cash reserves while market conditions are favourable. The 
company is also producing at record rates to build up stocks 
of new cars as an insurance against a strike, an example 
being followed by the rest of the industry. 


The automobile union’s big demand this year, which, 
it insists, it is not prepared to see postponed again, is for a 
guaranteed annual wage. Whatever form this may take, 
its object is to reduce seasonal unemployment by making 
fluctuations in output and employment costly to the 
employer ; it is an object which has been given immediate 
relevance by the course of the motor business last summer 
and autumn. And the chances are that the union will get 
such a wage, without pressing matters to a strike. For to 
General Motors, whose size alone should enable it to 
maintain fairly steady production rates over the year, such 
an agreement would probably seem less expensive than 
would the certain loss of market position to the Ford and 
Chrysler companies, which would result from a_ tactical 
strike by the union against General Motors alone. 

If General Motors settles for the guaranteed annual wage, 
Ford, Chrysler, and the “ little three ” independent motor 
manufacturers can hardly avoid following suit. But to the 
small company, which has neither the resources nor the 
opportunity to smooth out fluctuations in output and employ- 
ment as effectively as its larger competitors, a guaranteed 
annual wage agreement could prove a damaging addition to 
production costs which are already far from competitive. 
Moreover, if the union’s demands are granted without a 
strike, there will still remain the strike funds of new cars 
overhanging the market during the second half of the year, 
at a time when all companies, with newly signed guaranteed 
annual wage agreements to consider, will be under strong 
compulsion to maintain output. The prospect is therefore 
one of a greater drive for volume than ever before, in which 
the bait of larger margins to dealers to underwrite retail 
price cutting, and even more favourable hire purchase terms 
to customers, will be held out by those companies that can 
afford it—and in which the “ independents ” will be under 
more pressure to go to the wall than ever before. 


Census of Public Enterprise 





¢  dgitobipiaae public enterprise” is the slogan 

coined by the US Chamber of Commerce in its 
effort to keep the Administration moving forward on its 
avowed course of progressively extricating the government 
from its business operations. Other private groups, such as 
National Associated Businessmen, Inc., are similarly exert- 
ing their lobbying strength, and two Bills on the subject 
have already been offered since the new session of Congress 
opened: the first would encourage businessmen to notify 
the Secretary of Commerce in cases where they suffer from 
government competition ; the second would give the Direc- 
tor of the Budget a veto over any new competitive activity 
on the part of the federal government. 

But the Director of the Budget, Mr Hughes, has already 
taken the matter into his own hands. Partly in an attempt 
to ascertain for the first time the exact extent of the 
government’s business operations, Mr Hughes has ordered 
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government agencies to furnish him, by mid-April, with 

st of their industrial and commercial activities, and to 

rm him, by mid-July, which of their manufacturing 

tions could be discontinued. Subsequently, the bureau 

i want details and suggestions about such commerciad 

. rtakings as repair services, transportation, communica- 

and wholesale and retail trading. And in the mean- 

the departments have been told not to start any new 

erprise which would compete with private business. The 

ective excludes what it calls “direct services to the 

ic,’ such as loans, insurance and the generation of 

tric power—all of which are already under close 

tiny. 

This new line of attack is partly designed to administer 

lt to agencies which persist in keeping their business 

vities to themselves. For instance, the armed services, 

red last March to submit reports of a similar nature, 

so far released no comprehensive information, though 

ertain cases they have cut down some of their business 

rations. The decision whether to hand government 

ities Over to private enterprise will rest partly on a 

study of comparative costs, but “ fair” allowance will be 

de for taxation, interest and other charges borne by 
ate enterprise. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Hopes of a much shorter presidential election campaign 
year have been somewhat dashed by the discovery 
under some state election laws the names of candi- 

tes cannot be certified before the end of August. How- 
both parties still hope to hold their nominating 

ventions in August rather than in the usual June or 


* 


he Administration, after failing to obtain any accept- 
bids for the butter which it recently offered to sell 
export at cut prices, is now hoping to get rid of it by 
erting it into ghee, the liquid part of the butter, 
after it has been melted. It is thought that the 
eady big demand for it in Asia could be readily 
expanded. This would have the added advantage of 
ing a permanent new market for dairy supplies from 
ver the world, which might make up for the loss, of 
t 40 cents a pound, which the government would have 
ar if it sells its surplus butter at a price the average 

n could pay. 

~ 


the first time a Communist has been convicted for 

lly belonging to an organisation advocating the over- 

of the government. Previous convictions under the 

th Act have been for conspiring to promote Communist 
‘tines, not for membership in the party. 


‘ 


* 


he New York Stock Exchange’s scheme for buying 
cstments on the instalment plan, after a year in opera- 
1, Now has over 28,000 individual plans in effect and 
gaining new investors at the rate of 100 a day. Such 


investors are now putting an average of $65 a month each 
J int shares 
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Bank of America 


TRUST Anp 

NATIONAL TRUST AND ASSOCIATION 

(Uncorporated with limited liability under The National Bank Act of 
the U.S.A.) 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1954. 
(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1954.) 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks ............--.0-+++. $1,456,524,519.87 
United States Government Securities and 
_ Securities Guaranteed by the Government 
Federal Agency Securities ............:0.:.sesse+ 
State, County, and Municipal Securities...... 
CORE INO inci daisndds Ree citciintes hscdtansii 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 

States Government or its Agencies...... Ra 


Other Loans and Discounts .............0-.0+0e 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. ................4. 


2,414,191,925.87 
167,123,060.20 
565,439,454. 38 
124,637,926.86 


1,230,573,393.30 
2,812,738,751.23 
74,421,807.25 








Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 275,838,505.00 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources......... 41,865,945.53 
TOTAL RESOURCES...............++5 $9, 163,355,289.49 
pata a 
LIABILITIES 
tb sins cassia $150,000,000.00 
SS 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and 
RESEFveS .....ccceses 116,596,688.32 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .......... $ 466,596,688 32 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ............ 62,618,458.13 
Deposits Demand $4,192,260,317.72 
Savings 8,270,534,751.14 
and Time 4,078,274,433.42 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. ............ 278,554,052.21 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ............... 85,051,339.69 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .......2....0000+. $9, 163,355,289.49 
: enone 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities. of California 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California. 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation: Member 
Federal Reserve System. 


Bank of America 


(INTERNATIONAL) 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1954. 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ............... ‘sini $ 55,982.847.06 
United States Government Obligations .. 29,285,414.50 
Corer BOCUCMIOS oases civ ieccckcsccccosccesis panties 47,976.62 
Loans and Discounts............... Be ia ies 56,929,157.82 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 45,529,141.88 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources ...... 631,796.18 


TOTAL RESOURCES. .......-00..00+4 _$188,406,334.06 





LIABILITIES 


CODD 565 ies ivecsecsdice $10,000,000.00 
Surplus ........ ie caldicnl 3,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... 943,555.55 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .......... 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ............ 807,299.64 


NE ois ucuncdeccecebaack vate igncs cudaadsesanion 126,558,914.27 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. ............ 46,322,451.63 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ............... 774,112.97 

TOTAL: LIABILITIES |. .0s000i60.5.<40 $188,406, 334.06 





COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $9,300,000,000 
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7 ITHIN a few hours of reaching Salisbury, a visitor 

to the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is 

likely to be told that the prophets have been confounded ; 

federation has gone through with no disturbances to speak 

of ; everything is settling down; the natives have never 

been so quiet. Can this be taken at its face value? Gun- 
powder can be quiet too. 

It is probably nearer the truth in Southern Rhodesia 
than in the other territories. Here, as everywhere else, 
every African—when he thinks about the subject at all— 
wants an end of segregation and a share of political power. 
But here some Africans saw in federation less a danger 
than a racial reinforcement, 
an end to the pioneer’s dream 
of permanent white domina- 
tion. Many Africans here 
have learnt to be moderate ; 
some are aware of trends in 


to move slowly. But few— het wih 
perhaps none—at heart wish | Prunes 
to go slowly enough to please |} ' 

European voters ; it is hardly |} 
possible for an African poli- || SOUTHERN 
tician to be what Europeans |} RTE 
call reasonable and to retain || § a 
the confidence of his own 
people. The two African 
Federal MPs from this terri- 
tory are able, sincere and 
moderate men; both are 
regarded by most Africans as 
lost leaders. 

In Nyasaland there are two and a half million Africans, 
more than a third of the total population of the Federation. 
It is not hard to find among them today men who think 
they must try to make the best of what has happened ; it 
is extremely hard to find even one who does not feel that 
federation was in some degree a betrayal. Among many 
fears that are irrational, they come back to one basic point 
that is valid. “We were a protected people,” they say, 
“and brought up under the Colonial Office to believe that 
African interests were paramount and that we were moving 
towards self-government.” Though few will define this 
term precisely, all agree that it has receded indefinitely 
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and that they have lost political status. That Africans 
should sit in Parliament and be asked to Government House 
may be a concession in Southern Rhodesia, they say, but 
not in Nyasaland ; here “ Government House belongs to 
us.” Only one African of many interviewed—and he 
emphasised that he was alone in his opinions—stressed the 
economic advantages of federation and saw that they could 
not be had for nothing ; he did not yet know whether they 
would be worth the price paid in political retardment. 
“But why,” the enquirer would ask, “are you so 
frightened of Southern Rhodesia? You all go there ; 
wages are higher than here, more people are prosperous.’ 
The pass laws, says one ; the 
liquor laws, says another. A 
feeling that was clearly diffi- 
cult to analyse was summed 
INDIAN |} wp by. one schoolteacher: 


OCEAN “We go there to earn money 

but deposit our freedom on 

t NYASALAND | the frontier. And we are 
SF omba afraid we may soon be unable 

Z to reclaim it when we come 
ey | back.” ‘The fear is not con- 
fined to the educated ; in 2 

ff yy | white dominion, the chief 
fears loss of power, the 


peasant loss of land. And 
their doubts of the value o! 
safeguards written into 4 
constitution are not confined 
to the unlettered. 

The African Congress ha: 
at the moment suffered a set- 
back in Nyasaland ; its protests have been ignored, it 
demonstrations suppressed ; those who have taken the brunt 
of clashes with the police look with suspicion at leaders 
who have gone scot-free. But African and European, 
planter, missionary and official, all agree that if a suitable 
grievance presented itself the Congress could recover its 
prestige and renew the struggle lost so decisively in the 
riots of 1953. In a country overcrowded by African stan- 
dards, and where, even by African standards, cash wages 
are low, here is gunpowder. 

With modifications, much of what has been said of 
Nyasaland is true of Northern Rhodesia. Few Africans 
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terested in “ advancement,” in the sense used by the 
rement of the Selection Trust Mines on the copper 
There is less concern that a few Africans should 
nore responsible skilled jobs than that a great many 
i be paid for an unskilled job something more like a 
ean unskilled wage. The African is not much 
sed by the fair talk of partnership or such definitions 
is the Moffat Resolutions supply. He shares the 
ander’s distrust of the south. 
this distrust to a Southern Rhodesian of European 
and he may well be puzzled and a little hurt. 
n’t we been generous ?” he will ask. And it is true 
he south has recognised, by its housing policy and 
wise, that Africans do come to the towns to work 
re likely to be more responsible workers if they 
wives and children with them ; it is true that in con- 
tion of holdings and agricultural improvement, the 
’s colony is twenty years ahead of the Colonial Office 
ries. But all this—and the higher wages, the common 
voters, the growing opportunities in secondary 
try—are discounted by something intangible,-an atti- 
f mind. This attitude, a remnant from an age that 
issed, but one already showing signs of fresh life, is 
sed in the division-of thé country by law into African 
ind European land and is constantly restated in the 
pondence columns of the press and in Hansard. 















































In Search of a Prophet 


e Europeans who voted for federation signified thereby 
confidence in Sir Godfrey Huggins. The preamble to 
Federal Constitution speaks of “ the advancement and 
of all the inhabitants” and of “fostering their 
ership and co-operation.” These terms were not 
defined at the time of the referendum—and per- 
t was as well. Many Europeans are now for the first 
becoming aware of the implications of their vote ; 
do not like what they see and would be glad to 
up partnership and go back to segregation and the 
pyramid” policy. This, the official policy of the 
nment party a decade ago, means d@ division of the 
tory into black and white areas and differs from 
heid (in the theoretical form advocated by the South 
n Bureau of Race Affairs) mainly in offering a much 
r share of territory to the African states and a less 
vitable welcome to the African in white territory. 
been revived recently by Mr van Eeden ; it has an 
diate appeal to a strong element in the electorate 
| may be vocal out of proportion to its numbers. It 
lecisively defeated eighteen months ago, but is cer- 
stronger now than it was then. 
the other end of the scale, too, opinion is beginning 
ystallise. There are some who believe that it is 
ie for Europeans to remain a distinct political element 
to rely on any form of counting heads, however dis- 
gu.ccd. Europeans muster one to twelve Africans in the 
, one to forty in the north, one to four thousand in 
iland. They can only survive—this argument runs— 
‘y abandon exclusiveness and use, not numbers, but 
lasion, not restrictive practices based on skin-colour, 
brains, influence, integrity and perseverance—working 
Africans instead of for them or against them. Two 
ago only a few individuals preached this doctrine ; 
‘y there are groups—as yet small—in all three terri- 
cs and of all races seriously considering it. By a secular 
‘ckoning based only on humanity’s deplorable past, it 
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would seem probable that distrust has gone too far for it 
ever to become more than a doctrine. But a prophet’s 
voice might—it is just conceivable—unite these groups and 
draw in the groping majority of all races who are wondering 
what in fact partnership does mean. 


Storm Over Schoerner 


HE case of Field-Marshal Schoerner is proving as 

interesting in its way as that of Dr John. The field- 
marshal was released by the Soviet Army after signing a 
letter in which he expressed thanks for his treatment and 
promised to work for a united, independent, “ democratic ” 
Germany and mutual understanding with the Soviet Union. 
He was then allowed to return to the West. There, instead 
of receiving the usual sympathetic treatment accorded to 
“ate homecomers,” or the public welcome that released war 
criminals are sometimes given when they come from British 
prisons, the field-marshal met with a storm. Accusations 
have been made against him by former soldiers, in the Bonn 
government, in the headquarters of the trade union federa- 
tion and elsewhere. 

The burden of their charges is that the field-marshal was 
brutal to his own men during the last desperate stand that 
he forced them to make when he was commander of the 
Central Army Group in Czechoslovakia. It is also held 
against him that he escaped in civilian clothes in an aero- 
plane, allegedly to organise the “Alpine redoubt,” about 
which Hitler dreamed. The Bavarian Ministry of Justice 
has been ordered by the Federal Minister of the Interior 
to see if there are grounds for these charges, but has said, 
in an interim statement, that his name does not appear in 
any cases that have come before the courts since 1945. The 
Bavarian authorities are also under pressure to find a reason 
why they should refuse Schoerner’s application for the 
substantial pension and back pay which he would normally 
be due to receive. Dr Adenauer, to whom the field-marshal 
has appealed to protect him from “ defamation,” has refused 
to intervene while the case is being investigated. 

The theory has been put forward that the Russians deliber- 
ately threw their prisoner back into the German cockpit 
because they knew his case would embarrass the government 
and help their propaganda against returning power to “ Nazi 
generals.” This may be so, but it is hard to believe that the 
Russians would have released Schoerner with his widely 
publicised letter if they had. not calculated that he would 
also help them in their campaign to win over former officers 
—Nazis included. This campaign is in full swing. The 
latest move by its organisers has been to gather together in 
East Berlin 87 officers, about half of whom came from the 
Federal Republic.. Under the supervision of Field-Marshal 
Paulus the group has issued a manifesto against “serving 
under a foreign flag” and for an armed, independent 
Germany. 

It is possible that the Russians did not realise how un- 
popular Schoerner is with the military men. German 
officers forgive Field-Marshal Paulus for serving the 
Russians, but blame him for sacrificing his army at Stalin- 
grad. They condemn everyone who did not think first of 
his duty to his comrades, whether in battle or in the 
prisoner-of-war camps. This is the reason why Germany 
is showing yet another example of reversed fronts, the 
Russians releasing a last-ditch fighter for Hitler as a new 
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friend, and the Germans crying for him to stand trial as a 
war criminal. The German attitude is a sign that generals 
are no longer sacrosanct. If a new army comes into being, 
its leaders will be scrutinised by the public ; and that will 
be good for all concerned. 


Revolt in the Spice Islands 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE state of war declared in the South Moluccas during 
January was, in effect, an admission by the Indonesian 
government that it had never succeeded in fully subduing 
these islands. Indonesia obtained its independence from the 
Dutch at the end of 1949. In April, 1950, a secessionist 
“ South Moluccas Republic” was proclaimed at Amboina, 
and when this historic port was recaptured by Indonesian 
government forces in November of that year many of the 
rebels escaped to Ceram and other neighbouring islands, 
where they have continued to resist. Centuries of history 
lie behind this conflict. 

When the Dutch first came to the East Indies their interest 
was mainly directed not to Java but to the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands, where they contended first with the Portu- 
guese and later with the English ; and their activities there 
left a lasting mark. The Moluccas comprise two groups 
of islands. When the first Europeans appeared, most of the 
inhabitants of the northern group had been converted to 
Islam and were organised in four sultanates, the small island 
of Ternate being the chief centre of the valuable spice trade. 
The southern islands retained a pagan culture, with no 
strong political authority. The Dutch found the south the 
easier to subdue, and they sought to control the spice trade 
by restricting production, They concentrated the growing 
of cloves in the Amboina group by destroying the trees in 
every other island within reach, and similarly concentrated 
nutmeg production in the Banda islands, which are still the 
world’s most important source. 

Amboina became the centre of Dutch power in the Malay 
archipelago, and only later, when the spice trade was over- 
shadowed by coffee, sugar and other plantation products, 
did the centre shift to Java. Meanwhile, most of the 
inhabitants of the South Moluccas were converted to 
Christianity ; in Indonesia, as elsewhere in Asia, it was the 
more primitive pagans who provided most converts. Hence 
the Ambonese, together with the Menadonese of north- 
eastern Celebes, were regarded by the Dutch as particularly 
loyal and were preferred in the recruitment of local troops. 

Modern Indonesian nationalism was essentially a Javanese 
movement in its early stages, and closely connected with 
the Moslem religion. Indeed, a manifesto of the revolu- 
tionary Indonesian government in 1945 declared that: 
“We do not harbour any hate towards other groups ; neither 
the Dutch nor. the Indo-Europeans, nor the Ambonese nor 
the Menadonese, who in reality belong to our people.” The 
nationalists’ attempts to win over these minority groups had 
some success, particularly when it became clear that the 
Dutch would no longer be able to protect their friends, but 
opposition to the new regime has often and easily been 
aroused in Celebes and the Moluccas, and discontent has 
increased as Indonesia’s economic conditions have declined. 
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The leadership of the new Indonesia remains almost wholly 
Javanese, so that for the “ Outer Islands” national inde- 
pendence has meant, in effect, a substitution of Javanese for 
Dutch rule. Moreover, Java is over-populated and the 
Outer Islands under-populated ; and Javanese emigration, 
the obvious remedy, tends to produce local conflicts wherever 
the emigrants go. Antipathy to Javanese ascendancy is at 
its sharpest among the Christian minorities, and the 
Ambonese are the most militant of these ; many of them, 
ex-soldiers of the Dutch East Indies army, chose to make 
new homes in the Netherlands after 1949. 


Both the Indonesian government’s sponsorship of the 
forthcoming Afro-Asian conference, and its propaganda 
campaign for the cession of West New Guinea (“ Irian” 
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by the Dutch indicate that it seeks a way out of its domestic 
difficulties through the stepping up of “ anti-colonial ” 
agitation. The obstinate Ambonese present it with a double 
problem, and it is probably anxious to break their resistance 
finally before the Afro-Asian delegates arrive in Java. An 
unquelled five-year-old revolt is not a good advertisement 
for any government, and some of Indonesia’s guests may not 
show much enthusiasm for its claims on Irian if it cannot 
even pacify the islands that lie so near. Moreover, if Indo 
nesia’s verbal campaign against the Dutch leads to any kind 
of conflict along the coasts of New Guinea, the Moluccan 
rebellion, if still alive, might easily become merged in the 
new clash. 


The Togliatti Line 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


ALMIRO-TOGLIATTI, the Italian Communist leader 
spares no effort to present himself as a moderate, liberal 
politician. The better to reassure the timorous bourgeois 
he operates behind the respectable facade of a natty double 
breasted jacket and metal rimmed spectacles. In action, 
he has consistently stuck to the irreproachable slogans of 
progress within the Constitution (in the drafting of which 
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he had a hand), victory by electoral methods with, if 
possible, popular front tactics, and a careful avoidance of 
any step which might frighten the Catholic voter. In 
pursuing this line, he is in the triply strong position of 
enjoying unusual latitude from the Kremlin in the adaption 
of its directives to the western mentality, a fairly firm 
ulliance with the Nenni Socialists, and very wide scope for 
obtaining reforms, long since regarded as innocuous in more 
advanced countries. Togliatti’s efforts must be admitted to 
have borne fruit. The Communist Party in Italy is the 
largest outside the Iron Curtain. In 1953, 44 per cent of 
young voters between the ages of 21 and 25 plumped for 
the extreme Left, and the total Left poll is still increasing 
in the south. 

At the recent National Conference, the leader’s strategy 
was, of course, endorsed. Delegates were urged to place 
more stress on the campaign for “ peace” and the banning 
of the hydrogen bomb and to launch a fresh campaign 
against the power of industrial monopolies and for workers’ 
freedom from political discrimination in the factories. These 
issues largely reflect Moscow’s instructions, but they also 
offer a good platform for the Communists to press forward 
with their old tactics of joint action on concrete issues. And 
it was in the importance attached to this approach that the 
significance of the Conference is to be found. Be careful, 
so ran the advice, to distinguish between foe and possible 
ally. Do not despise the Social Democrats, however much 
we may condemn their leaders and spare no trouble to find 
a pretext in everyday life on which you can make common 
cause with Catholics. Avoid being merely matey. 


Watered Down Bolshevism 


There is nothing very new in all this. What is significant 
is the gathering strength of an opposition current (not 
allowed to speak in the debates) which asserts that this 
watered down form of Bolshevism is undermining the 
party’s vigour. Fuel has been provided for the critics’ fire 
by the abrupt downfall of Sotgiu, one of Togliatti’s bright 
upper class protégés, whose private behaviour turned out 
to be inappropriate to the fierce moral crusade he was con- 


ducting as defence counsel in the Montesi case. The: 


opposition felt that much too much fuss had been made 
about this scandal and that it had distracted energy and 
attention from more orthodox Marxist issues. (Hence the 
defence of the party’s emphasis on the Montesi case by 
Ingrao, the editor of Unita.) And the opposition’s accusa- 
tion of lax morals was aimed, not just at the brilliant young 
lawyer but at a whole string of Party leaders, who have 
circumvented the absence of divorce facilities in Italy by 
recourse to San Marino and Iron Curtain countries. A 
good deal was also made of the careerism, bootlicking and 
opportunism of the circle round the Leader. 

But the essence of the opposition’s case is that the policy 
of the popular front is lowering militancy among the 
veterans, is sacrificing quality for quantity and is getting 
the Party nowhere. The importance of choosing sound 
cadres was in fact stressed discreetly by Pietro Secchia at 
the conference and not by accident. He is the figure round 
which the opposition has crystallised ; he is definitely one 
of the duri. Rumours of his defenestration have been 
current for some time and they have now been confirmed. 
Not that there was a brutal expulsion. Secchia has 
merely, as a first step, been eased out of his position of 
vice-secretary responsible for organisation and relegated to 
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the post of provincial secretary of Lombardy, a tough red 
stronghold. But not before Togliatti had himself taken 
over the organisation committee at the conference and had 
arranged a headquarters commissar to keep a check on 
each party provincial leader. Secchia’s probable successor 
in the national Secretariat is a Togliatti man, Amendola, 
the son of the Liberal politician of the twenties ; but the 
spoils are being disputed by D’Onofrio and Scoccimarro. 
Togliatti has also strengthened his hold on the machine by 
arranging that the party secretariat should be elected not, 
as hitherto, by the central committee of a hundred and 
twenty members but by the more select “ direction, 
numbering twenty. 

Togliatti far outshines his rivals as a tactician. He ha: 
so far succeeded in his tightrope act of keeping the hard 
core more or less intact while preserving the support of the 
sympathisers. If there is a slight recession in the north, 
the Communists are still advancing in the south. His 
policy: ensures the maintenance of the alliance with the 
Nenni party and the move of the government to the Righ: 
is brightening the prospects of success in the biggest stakes 
for which Togliatti is playing—a split from the centre by 
some of the liberal elements, who would, whatever their 
basic intentions, be forced into a policy of virtual co-opera- 
tion with the Left. Whatever the next move in Italy, it 
would be dangerous to overrate, at this stage, the likelihood 
of a marked decline in Communist strength. 


Norwegian General Post 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE latest reshuffle of Norway’s Labour government 
although more far-reaching than usual, is still reminis- 
cent of a cosy family game of “ general post.” Hr Einar 
Gerhardsen, lately president of the Storting, whose resigna 
tion from the premiership in 1951 was occasioned by over 
work and ill-health after long confinement in Germai 
prisons, and Hr Oscar Torp, the outgoing prime minister, 
have simply swapped offices. Hr Halvard Lange, the 
stoutest champion of the Nato concept in Norway, remains 
at the foreign office, where he has served since 1946, thus 
assuring the continuity of Norway’s foreign policy. Six 
ministers besides Hr Torp have relinquished their port 
folios, the severest loss being Hr Nils Langhelle, who com- 
manded universal esteem as defence minister and, late: 
minister of commerce. 


The exact reasons for the reshuffle are partly shrouded 
in the mystery that habitually surrounds the internal work 
ings of the Labour party, which has now ruled Norway for 
two decades. Differences over economics and defence, pet 
sonal rivalries, and incipient labour troubles probably pro- 
vide the answer. Last year the foreign trade deficit was 
1,100 million kroner (£55 million). Norwegian wages are 
linked to a cost-of-living index, and despite the rigorous 
price controls in the “Lex Targaard,” prices have been 
rising ; in December the index stood at 144 (1949= 100) 
Observers predict a general inflationary rise in wages nex‘ 
month, with the attendant danger of Norway being priced 
out of world markets, unless the government acts promptly. 
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Torp’s efforts to secure lower prices through negotiation 
failed, and his successor’s attempt to induce Hr 
irdahl, the president of the powerful trade unions, to 
the government was equally unsuccessful. The pro- 
me announced by Hr Gerhardsen was scarcely illu- 
ting, but the inclusion of two leading exponents of 
me—Hr Sjaastad and Hr Meisdalshagen—in the 
nment points to even more drastic economic controls. 




















































Norway may justifiably regard 1954 as a year of 
ement. Full employment and a high living standard 
maintained, and misgivings about the proposed Scan- 
an common market were allayed. The annual OEEC 
t criticised the ambitious investment programme (total 

formation in 1954 amounted to over 30 per cent of 
‘ross national product) ; but it pronounced the Nor- 

an economy fundamentally sound, and recorded a 

r cent increase in export trade during the first half 
e year. The new state-owned steelworks at Mo i Rana, 
of the Arctic Circle, should produce 200,000 tons of 
| steel this year. 
sress has been made in defence, and this year a 

300 million kroner will be spent on “ infra- 
ure.” An oil pipeline costing 40 million kroner 
eventually link western and eastern Norway. Two- 

of the American equipment expected has been 
ered. One active brigade is already stationed in 
ern Norway, and the second will be in position in 
outh hext month. Army recruitment has improved, 
he largest manceuvres in Norwegian history were suc- 
lly held in 1954. The air force now has seven opera- 
al fighter squadrons and wastage is low. The small 
has been strengthened by the loan of two British 
narine-chasers. One-fifth of the current budget is 
ted to defence. Finally, the Paris agreements, ably 
ted by Hr Lange, have secured ratification in the 
rtimg with only seven dissentient votes. 
[wo important fiftieth anniversaries—of Norway’s separa- 
from Sweden and of King Haakon’s accession—fall this 

To outsiders it may seem paradoxical that Norway 

\bines the most inflexible social planning this side of the 
) Curtain with such deep affection and respect for the 
narchy. Yet this blend of austerity and romanticism 
haps provides a key to the Norwegian character. 


Crusader Against French Taxes 


HOUSANDS of disgruntled provincial shopkeepers 
flocked into Paris last month to hear their leader, M. 
Poujade, vituperate against the iniquities of the 

och fiscal system. It seems strange that this poignant 
ry should come not from those who pay-as-they-earn, 
from a group already notorious for fiscal frauds. To 

y the accusation of “ squeezing the trader ” the French 
“nistry of Finance recently published statistics showing 
t four-fifths of them declare a revenue substantially lower 
n that of workers or employees. Indeed, one of the first 
mises of the present government was to see to it that 
burden should be shared more equally. 
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But there are in France many traders and artisans for 
whom escape through the fiscal net is the only chance of 
survival. A strict application of the tax laws would spell 
their doom, and it would be of little consolation to them 
to know that their elimination fits well, into the pattern 
of economic laws and progress. These “ marginal units” 
are the target of the government’s “ reconversion ” plan ; 
they are to be adapted so as to be able to face more com- 
petitive conditions. 

rhe fear of elimination is strongest in the poor areas 
of central and south-eastern France, and it is, therefore, 
natural that the birthplace and the stronghold of M. 
Poujade’s anti-fiscal movement should be there. Since these 
regions tend to vote “ left,” it was at first assumed that the 
Communists were behind it. But the whole campaign, with 
its xenophobic and anti-semitic undertones, soon revealed 
another tradition—that of the semi-fascist leagues which 
flourished in France before the war and have now apparently 
revived. These leagues often proved ephemeral, and there 
is little likelihood of a Poujade putsch. The French parlia- 
mentary parties, however, are quite genuinely worried by 
his tremendous popularity. 


Transatlantic Investment 


HERE have been many studies of the extent and 

obstacles to American private investment abroad, but 
the report recently published by the OEEC is of more than 
ordinary interest. It deals with both the OEEC member 
countries and their overseas territories. The total net out- 
flow of private long-term capital from the United States to 
member countries in 1947-53 comes out at the depressingly 
low figure of $688 million. And when allowance is made 
for the flow back of interest and dividends, which in this area 
is virtually uninhibited, there is over the whole period an 
actual shortfall, representing a net loss of dollars on this 
account, of $322 million. But this pessimistic conclusion 
must be qualified in two ways. First, though there is no 
quantitative means of measuring it, the many new American 
investments have played an important role in reducing 
dollar expenditure or in adding to Europe’s dollar-earning 
power ; the American-financed oil refinery programme comes 
immediately to mind. Second, there are the reinvested 
earnings of American corporations in Europe, which over the 
seven years add up to $904 million. 


American private investment in the overseas territories 
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has been littke more encouraging. The net outflow was 
only about $350 million, although reinvested earnings in 
the territories totalled $195 million. In the overseas terri- 
tories, American private investments have been evenly 
spread over the area, but they have been heavily concen- 
trated on the petroleum industry. 

The OEEC points out, rather obviously, that “ the main 
responsibility for taking action designed to stimulate private 
investment rests upon those countries who wish to attract 
such investment.” (Measures to be taken by the United 
States government itself were outside the scope of the 
report.) But, as the report shows, so much progress has 
been made by the OEEC countries in facilitating by specific 
administrative and legal actions the inflow of foreign capital, 
that little more can be done to woo the American investor 
by these means. Clearly the greatest incentives now are the 
maintenance of prosperous business conditions, the removal 
of currency restrictions, and the creation of an environment 
of political safety and stability. As a handbook describing 
the situation and status of foreign investment in member 
countries and their overseas territories the OEEC report 
should be of real use to the interested businessman. One 
shortcoming, however, is the scanty treatment of the 
prospects of American portfolio investment—the sale in the 
United States of foreign issues. The report shows that, 
whereas in the 1920s more than two-thirds of the private 
long-term capital exported from the United States went into 
portfolio investments, since the war only about a fifth has 
taken this form. Recently a trend towards this type of 
investment has appeared, and the OEEC could usefully have 
devoted a part of the report to the prospects and the 
machinery of this type of investment. 


Sulphur out of Mexico 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY 


OPEFUL Mexicans are expecting their country to 
become the world’s second largest producer of sulphur 
by the end of this year. Even if that goal is not reached, 
the swift development that is now in hand will make a big 
difference to the country’s earnings of dollars. It will also 
considerably change the picture of world trade in sulphur, 
which is at present almost wholly dominated by American 
production ; and as the great Louisiana and Texas domes 
dwindle, the United States itself seems bound to turn 
increasingly to Mexico to supply its mounting demand. 
Twenty years ago, Mexico produced barely 3,000 tons 
of sulphur a year, which was obtained from San Luis 
Potosi, in the northern half of the republic. The scene 
of the big new boom is the Tehuantepec isthmus in the 
south-east, where exploration and preliminary work, initiated 
before the war, has been greatly speeded up in the past five 
years. Of the three main companies at work in the isthmus, 
all of them backed by United States capital, the Texas Gulf 
company holds concessions that embrace deposits of over 
20 million tons, Panamerican Sulphur has located what is 
claimed to be the larger salt dome in the world near 
Acayucan with reserves of 30 million tons, and Mexican 
Gulf Sulphur, with proven reserves of over 11 million tons, 
is reported to have made a new strike that may place it 
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ahead of Panamerican. Mexican Gulf, the first of the “ big 
three” to start active production in the Tehuantepec area, 
produced about 100,000 tons of sulphur in 1954. Its plant 
capacity is 200,000 tons, which is to be raised to 500,000 
a year. Its sales manager predicts that total Mexican pro- 
duction will exceed a million tons by the end of 1955— 
which, at current prices, would mean a gross value of 
$28 million. More conservative observers, however, estimate 
1955 exports at something like 500,000 tons. 

The three chief companies, whose investment in pre- 
liminary investment and construction is well over $16 
million, have agreed to pay production taxes amounting 
to 1§ per cent of the product’s value and to provide for 
local needs before exporting any. According to the Depart- 
ment of National Economy, the consumption of sulphur 
in Mexico is now about §1,000 tons ; it is used chiefly in 
the production of insecticides, fertilizers, chemical products, 
sugar and paper. The official estimates indicate that indus- 
trial and agricultural requirements will increase present 
consumption by 300 per cent during the next few years. 


Argument over Export Policy 


There are already strongly conflicting views on the advis- 
ability of exporting sulphur on a large scale. Those in 
favour stoutly insist that sulphur exports could be a major 
source of foreign exchange. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, maintain that Mexico should conserve its sulphur 
reserves against the threat of exhaustion in the United States 
and elsewhere. Walking a diplomatic tight-rope between 
the warring groups, the Secretary of Economy, Sr Loyo, 
said that domestic needs will be given priority over exports. 
Even if Mexico’s internal consumption should rise to 
250,000 tons within the next five years, it is estimated that 
the production of the Tehuantepec domes will by that tirfie 
fully supply the domestic market, with more than a million 
tons exportable surplus each year as well. For the moment 
Mexico’s needs are small, and the Poza Rica sulphur extrac- 
tion plant of Petroleos Mexicanos (the government oil 
monopoly) built at a cost of 90 million pesos ($7,200,000), 
is in fact producing almost enough for domestic needs. Its 
daily production is now around 140 tons, and this will be 
increased to 200 tons by the middle of the year. 

The sulphur in the Tehuantepec area is being extracted 
by the Frasch process which pipes steam into the ground 
to melt the yellow mineral and force it to the surface in 
liquid form. This is the first time the Frasch process has 
been used outside the United States. Coatzacoalcos, the 
port of Veracruz, is being developed as a major seaport 
for Tehuantepec sulphur. A huge dock and a large power 
plant are under construction, and a building boom is under 
way. The entire isthmus should enjoy the period of pro- 
gress and prosperity which it did not achieve half a century 
ago when the nation’s first oil wells were drilled in this 
same region. Incidentally, some oil wells in the area have 
begun flowing again as a result of the sulphur extraction, 
and technical crews of Petroleos Mexicanos are exploring 
the possibilities of starting up commercial production again. 


* 


Correction : On page 373 of The Economist of last week 
some planned figures for 1954 were erroneously given 
instead of actual production figures. Output for 1954 
should read: watches and clocks 15,745,000; sewing 
machines 1,275,000 ; bicycles 2,415,000. 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU . 1 






¢ don t RNOW vour« 


rself ever give us orders (we may not be in 


your line of country at all) but directly or indirectly we 


ss do quite a lot for you. 


what we do... 


and build engineering equipment for many essen- 


tial industries on which you depend for this and that. 
You would have less gas and smokeless fuel, for instance, 
without Simon-Carves coke ovens, and more dirt in your 
coal without Simon-Carves washeries. Some of the things 
you buy would cost a little more but for the economies 


derived from Simon mechanised materials-handling 
installations. If all the machinery driven through Turbine 
Gears were suddenly stopped, it would hurt you some- 


where, somehow, some time. And Simon-Carves power 


station boilers help to generate the current that runs the 


electric railways and your television set, 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 


and gasworks plants metallurgical plants materials 


handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 


and many other specialities. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 


THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 





SANDHOLME iRON CO LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 






20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 








New York Agents ; EXCELSIOR WINE & SPIRITS, 150 BROADWAY 

















DEAR MR. 
NU-SWIFT, 


Of course, we’ve some fire exting- 
uishers, but are they up-to-date ? 
Please ask your man to call and check 
them—ahead of that Fire Fiend! 

















Address... 
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Name... eer aE i 
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. ane 
MAIL NOW to Nu-Swift Lred., Elland, Yorks. j 
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: ~~ Coach 
= ”* a wage Construction 


This pioneer South London line train, originally 
fitted with pantograph power pick-up was 

in service from 1910 to 1954. 

A notable feature of its construction 

was the use of aluminium panels. 
Aluminium alloys are now 

used in many countries 

for railway application 

where light Weight and 

strength can lead to operating 


economies. 
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Hire Purchase Gallops On 


Le 


the Governor of the Bank of England took a gentle 

4 \tug at the credit reins last Thursday he may well 

have thought that hire purchase was one of the over- 

-rant horses in the team. Two of the bank chair- 

had earlier pointed to the growth of instalment 

1g as a probable sign of inflation. Its growth 

g 1954 was certainly exceedingly rapid. It now 

nates the market in furniture and television, claims 

he market in radio and is beginning to spread into 

where hitherto it had no footing in this country, 

is airline tickets and holiday expenses. All these 

of instalment trading can pass as “ hire purchase,” 

‘h in law they are not. In hire purchase, title to 

‘ods does not pass until the buyer completes his 

ments ; if he defaults he can be sued for return of 

ods. But no one is going to sue for the return of 

| aircraft ticket or a half-worn suit. The air travel 

holiday plans, and some of the clothing schemes 

imply extended credit transactions. But they all 

d in the expansion of 1954—an expansion known 
great, but difficult to measure. 

straint of instalment trading was by no means the 

/bject of the Bank rate increase. Its first service 

‘0 reinforce the pound and the curbing of specific 

ionary excesses was a means to that end. Hire 

purchase is inflationary if it diverts resources towards 

imer goods, and in recent months, when the pro- 

ve machine has been at full stretch, hire purchase 

( have had some influence in diverting into home 

imption goods that could be better exported to 

currency. 

\gainst such tendencies, a 3} per cent Bank rate 

's some kind of brake. Hire purchase finance houses 

‘| have to pay a higher rate on bank money. Recently 

have been paying about 4} per cent ; now they will 

Pay 44 per cent. It is easy to exaggerate the specific 








effect of such a minor deterrent. Few houses use bank 
money and nothing else in their business. Unless the 
cost of deposits obtained from non-banking sources also 
rises the effect of a half per cent rise in Bank rate will be 
small. The companies that advertise for deposits from 
the public continue to offer 5 and 6 per cent. 

The effect of higher interest rates where the hire 
purchase contracts are carried by the trader and not 
discounted with a finance house is less easy to assess. 
If the trader is using a bank overdraft raised on the 
general assets of his business he may feel inclined to 
pass Over a greater proportion to finance houses and 
retain less for himself. If he is using money that was 
surplus to his other requirements he will no doubt still 
find hire purchase good paying business. When he 
manages in effect to use his suppliers’ money by paying 
for his goods on a bill instead of cash the suppliers may 
dislike the proceeding even more than they already do. 
But often, for one reason or another, they will have no 
option. In the bicycle trade, for instance, the three main 
manufacturers are related to specialised hire purchase 
finance houses financing their own makes. 

The general view of the trade is that an increase of 
only 4 per cent in Bank rate will have only a minor and 
delayed effect on the growth of hire purchase : it will 
certainly not reverse that growth. The charges made 
for hire purchase finance are high, but not so much be- 
cause of interest as because they contain a large factor 
for administration and collection. A minor change in 
the interest factor will usually be small in relation to the 
total charge. 

It is impossible to make more than an informed guess 
of the size of hire purchase indebtedness in this country. 
The statistical material is deplorably thin: HP 
Information produces good figures for numbers (not 
values) of cars and other vehicles sold by hire-purchase 
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and some much less good figures for a limited range of 
other durables. The Radio and Television Retailers’ 
Association publishes a figure, based on a sample, of 
hire purchase sales per shop, expressed as a percentage 
of total sales. For furniture and bedding—probably the 
largest single item in the hire purchase account the 
material is still thinner, nor is there any guide for the 
substantial business done in agricultural, industrial and 


MBER OF HIRE PURCHASE CONTRACTS REPORTED 





j 
1953 1954 f 1955 





: 
| 
Z half 2nd halfjlst half/2nd half] Jan. 
i 


Wears, tee 2.064 2,350] 3,894| 4,905] 6,069 
Nae oo. ee 13,068 | 14.872] 19,624 22,620] 18,026 


PEL occa sea ckaee 15,132 17,222 | 23,518 | 27,525 | 24,095 


Commercial Vehicles :- 
NOW... d40 i wataahot 1,150! 1, 
9 


04) 1,508; 2,083] 2,972 
Geet cia sexcecian 1,973 99 


2,908 | 2,974] 3,134 
SRM vic we desewes 3,123 3,503] 4,416 5,057] 6,106 


esac tas 2,972; 2,395] 3,847) 3,917] 2,887 
bieed ciccaeie eles 8,372; 8,747} 9,959 11,278] 6,737 
TOR So oe ens 11,344 11,142] 13,806 | 15,195} 9,624 
Tractors :— } ce ra 
MOO iA we aes 428 | 316 385 396 462 


UO ask te ea 405 550 407 295 256 


bei re 833! 666 792 691 718 





Source : H.P. Information 


public works machinery. A rough guess puts the total 
outstanding debt at the end of 1954 in the range of 
£350 million to £450 million. There is a strong prefer- 
ence for the higher figure because there are no figures 
from the Gas and Electricity boards later than March. 
Even so, it excludes all machinery ; the total hire pur- 
chase debt must exceed—perhaps substantially—f450 
million. It must have grown during 1954 by a sum of 
the order of £100 million. 


Last year was indeed a time of formidable—and to 
some, frightening—expansion. But that expansion did 
not result purely from the removal of the Board of 
Trade control orders, the Treasury instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee and the Treasury request to 
the banks. The expansion was already in progress 
before they disappeared. Removal of the controls 
merely threw open a sluice gate through which more 
than a trickle of increased business was already leaking : 
hire purchase of new motor cars jumped from 9.1 per 
cent of the home sales in 1953 to about 14 per cent in 
1954, but, controlled though it was, the hire purchase 
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share of the new car market had been rising every year 
since the war. 

But big, new resources have been laid open to the 
hire purchase finance houses, and those resources have 
been rapidly absorbed. The doors of the clearing banks 
swung open to the strong finance houses. Nearly 
all the finance companies that are quoted went 
either to the market or to their own shareholders for 
extra capital. Big deposits, private and institutional, 
also continued to flow towards the hire purchase finance 
houses attracted by more favourable rates than the 
banks’ deposit rate. The mass of small finance com- 
panies continued to grow. It was widely expected that 
with the restrictions removed competition would grow 
more severe, that some of the smaller finance houses 
would feel the pinch. 

To an extent competition has grown ; there are at least 
just a few small finance houses that could do with more 
business, but there are far more than could still use 
more money if they had it. Competition has not become 
acute. It has shown itself not in rate cutting nor in 
willingness to do more business without recourse to the 
trader, but in longer credits, smaller initial deposits 
and, above all, in the new ability of the hire purchase 
financiers to “ help their customers.” Under the old 
Board of Trade regulations, minimum initial deposits 
for a group of commodities (not including furniture) 
were fixed (usually at 33} per cent) and lengths of 
contract were controlled. Now contracts are growing 
longer. With the nationalised boards they run up to 
several years and with good motor cars up to 3 years 
Hire purchase finance houses can, moreover, extend the 
term for a customer who is in difficulty. The bald 
statement—itself true—that the rate of default is as 
low as about 4 per cent in general and barely } per cen 
on cars needs qualification. The percentage in arrear \s 
higher. 

Hire purchase finance is still a booming busines 
earning rates of interest good enough to make an 
financier’s mouth water. The quoted rate on aircr: 


SAMPLE HIRE PURCHASE TERMS 


The charge is normally quoted per cent per annum on | 
amount outstanding after payment of the initial deposit (if thea 
substantial). One formula for converting to a percentage of 
actual debt outstanding ts :— 

Quoted charge x 2 x number of instalments + (numbe 
instalments + 1). 





Quoted Actu 
Item Deposit | Contract charge | rate p 


annul 








Motors new .... | 25-334% | up to 3 years 74-9 up t 17 
Motors Old, 


Second-hand high | upto2 years | 7$-9 jupto! 
Furniture and | 
Seer jup to 10% | up to 2 years | 5-12§ | up to 25) 
Bicycles ....... fl | 12months | 20 37 
De-nationalised 

vehicles ..... | various | various 6 il 
Area Gas Boards | various | several years 7-8 
Area Electricity | 

Boards ...... | Various several years age 
Aircraft Tickets 10% up to 21 mths. 11 2 
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tickets for example is II per cent over a maximum of 

nonths and equal to about 21 per cent per annum 

the average debt. Powerful financial interests are 

crowding into it. The purchase of Scottish Midland 

rantee Trust by the Commercial Bank of Scotland 

he purchase of a controlling interest in Mutual 

ice by Thomas Tilling are recent examples. The 

purchase shares quoted on the Stock Exchange 
also prospered. 

unlikely that saturation or even stability has yet 

reached. The evidence points rather to a big 

| change being copied from the other side of the 

tic. It has its undoubted risks. To spend current 

ne up to the hilt and then pay for a holiday 

istalments long afterwards offers a hostage to 

But hire purchase also has its advantages 

vigorous expanding economy. If refrigerators 

television sets, for example, had to remain articles 

of luxury with restricted markets in this country, it is 


Cottons to 


No many years ago India was still Britain’s best 
customer for cotton textiles. That status was 
swept away on the tide of nationalism following self- 
government, but Lancashire had seen that happen in so 
many countries before that it bore the loss with resigna- 
tion. What Lancashire did not foresee was that one day 
its own home market would be threatened by imports of 
ndian cloth, and that India would become a serious 
competitor in British Colonial markets. Since India 
abolished the export duty on medium qualities of cloth 
late in 19§3, its exports to Britain have risen sharply, 
and Britain now ranks with the Colonies as India’s best 
customers. The boot is now on the other foot, and the 
other foot firmly on Lancashire’s anatomy. 

Lancashire naturally resents that invasion, though it 
has apparently thought it pointless to demand govern- 
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probable that costs of production would be higher and 
British competitive power in world markets less. Mass 
demand for mass-produced durable goods implies some 
development of consumer credit. But the safe expan- 
sion of hire purchase also implies that individual com- 
mitments are kept within the individual’s means, and 
that the terms should be known to the hirer. 

If it is true that acts of policy like changes in the 
Bank rate can retard or accelerate a major trend, but 
cannot make or break one, then the growth of hire 
purchase should become healthier and a little more 
restrained with slightly dearer money, but hire purchase 
houses have still a bright future before them. Certainly 
it has been wise of the authorities to accept hire pur- 
chase as an economic fact and (within reason) as an 
economic incentive. They have not sought to rebuild 
the ramshackle edifice of specific restrictions against 
this type of trading. Control will be much better 
effected by competition and monetary policy. 


Lancashire 


ment action to limit Indian penetration into Colonial 
markets. With all the vigour it can command, it is 
pressing for restrictions against Indian imports into 
Britain. The argument rests on two main grounds. 
Firstly, that India, while enjoying the right of duty-free 
entry into Britain, imposes high—albeit preferential— 
duties against British cloth ; secondly, that exports of 
Indian cloth are in effect subsidised. 

Until last September the Indian government severely 
restricted imports of cloth by quota; imports from 
Britain were kept down to a trickle of some § million 
yards a year, a figure which looks ludicrous against ‘the 
130 million yards of Indian cloth—mainly in the grey 
unfinished state—sent to Britain last year. Then, partly 
perhaps in response to the request of the British govern- 
ment, India relaxed quantitative restrictions against 
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British cotton piece goods, but it maintained the 
preferential tariff at the punitive level of 60 to 80 per 
cent ad valorem, which compares with the standard rate 
of 100 per cent on foreign goods. There is no evidence 
so far to suggest that any significant volume of British 
textiles can vault that tariff wall. Plainly such a policy 
falls far short of reciprocal trading. If, as the Indian 
government maintains, the tariff is now simply a 
revenue duty, then revenue should gain rather than 
suffer from a reduction in the scale. And it is hard 
to believe that India’s overseas balance of payments 
now precludes a more liberal attitude to imported 
cotton goods. 


The second charge arises because India has long con- 
trolled the domestic price of its raw cotton and prohibits 
the export of all but a small proportion of the crop. 
Prices are free to fluctuate between a floor and a ceiling, 
but the range is well below prices of similar cotton on 
the world market. The result is that Indian mills enjoy 
a cheaper raw material than their competitors in other 
countries—an advantage equal to about 3d. a yard on 
a standard cloth that would normally cost about 15d. a 
yard. The purpose of that control is to ensure adequate 
supplies of cheap cloth to the Indian public, but the 
incidental effect is to give a powerful shove to India’s 
export trade. It is difficult to bring that control within 
the normal meaning of subsidy: it is open to India to 
price its raw cotton at a low level just as it is open 
to America—which is the dominant influence in the 
world market—to hold its cotton prices at a high one. 
But it is understandable that Lancashire’s spinners and 
weavers should feel that the Indian mills have an unfair 
advantage over them. 


Imports of grey cloth are nothing new in Britain. The 
output of Lancashire’s mills is normally inadequate for 
the needs of the merchants, and has to be stipplemented 
by imports for finishing here and re-sale at home and 
abroad. In times of booming demand, such as 1951, 
imports of grey cloth rose sharply to 340 million square 
yards ; that brought no yelps from Lancashire mills, 
then fully employed with long order books. The picture 
is different now. While home sales are fairly satisfac- 
tory, exports are falling and order books are contracting. 
Imports of foreign grey cloth, particularly from India, 
are squeezing profit margins and “ undermining confi- 
dence” — always a frail 
plant in Lancashire. In- 
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ing ; the other half is re-exported. If imports from India 
were reduced home-produced goods would probably 
fill most of the resulting “gap” in home supplies. In 
the export markets it is harder to assess where the 
balance of advantage would lie. Some Indian cloth, 
after suitable finishing, meets requirements in overseas 
markets that Lancashire might well find it difficult to 
supply ; to that extent Britain’s total exports would 
suffer. But a bigger proportion of overseas require 
ments could probably be supplied by the home mills i 
they were prepared to quote more Competitive prices 

The second consideration is that the benefits o| 
restriction have to be weighed against the possible 
repercussions on the Anglo-Indian trade agreement an: 
therefore on all British exports to India. That agree- 
ment may already be strained by the government’s deci 
sion to protect the jute industry in Dundee against com 
petition from cheap Indian goods. (Lancashire 
entitled to ask how the government can grant protec 
tion within the Commonwealth to a small industry lik 
jute and refuse it to a great one like cotton.) Restriction 
of imports of Indian cloth might, however, lead Indi: 
to seek the re-negotiation of the trade agreement, and 
the British government would dislike that at a time 
when Britain and India are not moving closer togethe: 
politically or commercially. 


Lancashire’s particular complaint against Indian cloth 
reflects a more general fear : that while struggling to 
hold on to its overseas markets it will not be able to rel) 
upon a home market protected against substantia 
imports from India or any other country. That fea 
may be exaggerated, but it is more than a little sad. 
bare generation ago Lancashire’s great industry clothe | 
the world ; its exports dominated the British trade 
returns, and the home market took but a tithe of i's 
production. It would have laughed at the idea that 
could be taken to task on its home ground. 


Today it is shouting for protection in the home 
market, and the government may be hard put to refu 
it. It wilt move reluctantly and only if Lancashir 
is faced with serious unemployment. Protection again 
India is a gift that is inconvenient to make—costly 
Anglo-Indian trade relations and contrary to Brit: 
policy of seeking to maintain minimum tariffs with 
the Commonwealth. Nor would protection prov 
any solution of Lan 
shire’s main problem—! 


stead of supplementing THE CHANGING SCENE problem of a big but co: 
home production, imports Mn.Sq.Yds ES3 ExPorrs (SN HOME MARKET tracting industry that h 
are now competing with it. a [J] MPORTS lost its bulk markets | 






But before Lancashire’s 
plea for the restriction of 
Indian imports is accepted, 
two things should be con- 
sidered. Roughly half the 
total imports of grey cloth 
appear to be reaching the 
home market after finish- 


Cotton piece goods only. 


cheap goods. The soll 

tion—if there is one 

is more likely to be foun 
in vigorous  innovatio 
and specialisation, rathe 
than trying to cling © 
the cheaper end of th: 
trade. 
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Taking the Highroad 


vy much more does the Government really intend to 
pend on the road system? It is not easy to disen- 
ie answer from the broad outlines of the programme 
, Boyd-Carpenter announced this week and the over- 
, sub-divisions of annual commitments and expendi- 
central and local government. Some figures, 
d or inferred from official estimates and statements 
k, are brought together in the accompanying table 
e most recent actual figures available ; they are of 
irying quality, largely because the official statements 
ontrived as to make comparisons difficult. This is 
{ increase in spending on the roads made by the 
t government, and by far the largest; it roughly 
ents, and fills in the details of, the promise to double 
e former plans made by Sir Anthony Eden in the 
on the Queen’s Speech. 


— | 


ESTIMATES OF ROAD EXPENDITURE 
(f mnilion) 





| 
| Actual Estimates 


54-55 | 55-56 | 


tral government is responsible for the whole cost 
oads, and for half or more (the percentage varies) 
penditure on first, second, and third class roads. 
esent financial year, under the slightly increased 
pre ne announced in December, 1953, rather more 
improvements and new construction” (a high- 
2 label that may mean no more than the buying of 
of land to widen a road) seems to have been 
d by the Government; but the actual amount 
pent by it and local authorities is probably still well 
under {10 million. 


Business Notes 
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Four Years’ Journey 


T the end of this financial year, the Government expects 
Ac have about £23 million of outstanding commitments 
“authorised but not spent” on major improvements and 
new roads. During 1955-56, under the new programme 
announced this week, projects involving £27 million of 
central government expenditure will be authorised ; but 
only £84 million of this—implying perhaps £12 million in 
all, counting in the local authorities’ spending—will actually 
be spent. In the three following years, authorisations. for 
£120 million more on such work (including {£15 million for 
the first part of the London-Yorkshire motorway that has 
now been decided on) will be made by the central govern- 
ment: its spending will rise to about £42 million in the 
financial year 1958-59. It was suggested that by that year 
expenditure by local authorities “ under the new plan,” in 
addition, would reach {£30-{£40 million; but this clearly 
includes the grants from the central government to these 
authorities, and in fact over the whole four-year period 
the extra amount provided from the rates for major 
improvements and new roads is not likely to exceed {£25 
million. This is, of course, not all that either group of 
authorities spend ; minor improvement and maintenance, 
in addition to the above, is now costing the Government 
about £30 million a year and the ratepayers about another 
£30 million (which the local authorities might reasonably 
be tempted to reduce). Road cleaning and administration, 
almost entirely paid for by the local authorities, cost roughly 
£20 million a year more. 

By early 1959, therefore, the Government intends to have 
spent about £100 million on major improvements and new 
major roads, and local authorities may have added about 
{£25 million to this. It will by then have authorised the 
expenditure of £75 million more than it expects to have 
spent, and is committed to a further {50-60 million on its 
new motorways and the subway or bridge across the Firth 
of Forth. More vaguely, it is committed to a level of actual 
expenditure on better and new roads “ at least on the scale 
[Mr Boyd-Carpenter] indicated—until the roads of this 
country are adequate for the traffic they have to bear.” This 
is a sizeable beginning ; more time is required to arrive at 
even an approximate assessment of its adequacy. 


Sterling Unaffected 


HE sterling exchange rate has made no measurable 
response yet to the rise in Bank rate and to the accom- 
panying movement in open market discount rates. A modest 
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volume of additional Dutch, Swiss and American money 
has been attracted to London for short term investment by 
the higher bill rates, but the spot rate for sterling in terms 
of dollars remains at around $2.784. This inflow of foreign 
money has, in the normal course, been covered by appro- 
priate forward sales of sterling and the evidence of these 
operations is the appearance of a slight discount on three 
months’ sterling against dollars, whereas at the beginning 
of this week.the three months’ rate hovered on either side 
at par. 

What is more serious is the fact that transferable sterling 
has shown no sign of recovery from the level of around 
$2.72 at which it stood before the Bank rate move. The 
persistence of a substantial discount on transferable sterling 
is itself the main reason why the sterling rate in the official 
market has not recovered. It makes possible the steady 
stream of commodity shunting operations that deprives 
Britain of a corresponding flow of dollars from sales of 
sterling commodities to North America. The use of trans- 
ferable sterling shows. signs of spreading rapidly and 
ominously. It is now not only a question of commodity 
shunting by private merchants on the Continent; even 
European central banks are helping themselves to sterling 
when they need it, not through official channels but 
through the transferable sterling market. That market has, 
in effect, become the principal source of commercial sterling. 
If there is a big demand for transferable sterling why does 
the substantial discount below the official rate persist? The 
answer must be a substantial leak of sterling from sterling 
area to transferable account countries. The obvious channel 
would be excessive current expenditure by sterling area 
countries in the non-sterling and non-dollar world. If the 
countries in which this expenditure is being incurred are 
those of Western Europe, the ultimate settlement should be 
made through the European Payments Union. Some of the 
recipients of this sterling, however, may not be prepared 
to hand it over to their central banks, but may be “ flog- 
ging” it against dollars in the transferable sterling market. 
Whatever the explanation may be, it is evident that all non- 
resident sterling is in effect convertible into dollars at a 
floating rate. In fact, it can be said that the exchange 
market’s response to the advance in Bank rate has not yet 
conformed with tradition and precedent. 


Investors March On 


« 


T is not true to say that the rise in Bank rate has had 
I no effect at all on investment markets, for just before 
the increase the gilt-edged section was unhappy, and had 
it been left guessing, it would doubtless have guessed itself 
downwards. But it is true that the traditional deterrent 
to commercial and financial exuberance has not even slowed 
down the general market advance. A week after the event 
equities are scaling new peaks: the Financial Times index 
jumped 2.8 to a record point of 196.7 on Wednesday, the 
first day of the new account, and moved still higher to 
197.5 on Thursday. Gilt-edged stocks at first behaved as 
though a reduction instead of an increase in Bank rate had 
been announced. Until Thursday evening this week they 
were moving upward, and the big institutional buyers were 
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in the market, though not on a big scale. What is significant 
in their operations is that more of them appeared to be 
switching from the shorter to the longer dated stocks than 
in the reverse direction. The rise was not however main- 
tained on Thursday. 

The gilt-edged market drew encouragement from a wide 
variety of facts—that the banks in London were buying bills 
at about 2} per cent, which was a lower rate than some 
dealers had expected, and that the gold and dollar figures, 
poor as they were, could have been worse among them 
Significantly the short-dated gilt-edged stocks, though 
universally tipped for a further fall when Bank rate moved, 
shared in the general recovery. 

So it is business not as before, but better than before 
Bank rate was moved: industrials at least are rising fast with 
the “blue chips” in the lead; long-term fixed interest 
money is not so noticeably altered in price ; commodity 
prices continue to show more advances than falls. On that 
basis it is hardly surprising that the repercussions of the 
change outside the narrow confines of the markets are not 
—at least not yet—perceptible. The flow of new issues 
continues unabated. The Public Works Loans Board ha: 
given no indication so far of any intention to alter its 
lending rates to the local authorities, nor do its rates regu- 
larly move with Bank rate. It was a near shave, but not im- 
possible, for City houses to float public local authority issues 
in competition with the Board’s 37 per cent long-term rate 
before the change. Presumably it is still possible. The 
building societies as a whole are making no change in rates 
either paid or charged for money. The one possible excep- 
tion, the Halifax, had rates under discussion at its normal 
board meeting on Wednesday, but did not disclose the result. 


The New Money Rates 


HE discount market responded rather more vigorously 
: to last week’s increase in Bank rate than many people 
had expected. Since the Treasury bill rate had risen by 
roughly ;’s per cent in the preceding two months, it has been 
thought that the market might make only a small further 
adjustment, but in fact it raised the discount basis of its 
tenders for last week’s Treasury bills by almost #4 per cent. 
It is questionable whether discussion about the possibility 
of yet another rise in Bank rate played any part in this 
decision. A more material consideration may have been 
that at that stage the market was still not able to gauge 
clearly the likely effect upon its borrowing costs of the 
changes that had been made in the pattern of short money 
rates. It then seemed possible that the cost of Treasury bill 
money might rise by more than the 4 per cent increase that 
has been made in the clearing banks’ minimum charge, 
because the recent practice of the banks of trying to lend a 
larger proportion of their money at rates above the minimum 
now seems to have been generally established. This week it 
appears that only the so-called “ good” money has been 
lent at the new discount rate of 13 per cent, while renewals 
of other money have been charged at 22 per cent, and 
floating “fresh ” money has commanded the rate of the day. 
This tendency to increase the average cost of Treasury bill 
money is, however, coupled with a much smaller rise in the 
cost of loans secured by short bonds or commercial bills, the 
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UNITHERMITY 


Thermal uniformity is an important factor in 
assessing the true cost of your fuel. The heat- 
ing value of gas is constant, predictable and 


guaranteed by law. It makes possible precise 


storage and handling because gas comes direct 
to the point of use, clean, flexible and easily 
controlled. ‘To the time-honoured advantages 
of gas are now added the benefits of modern 
research —new methods, more efficient ap- 
pliances. The Gas Industry would welcome 


the opportunity of bringing the latest think- 


ing on gas to bear on your fuel problem. 





Dy 
en budgeting, reduced spoilage and better 
quality goods. Gas saves in other ways. Your 
nt. bill shows precisely what you use. You do 
ty not have the space-and-labour problems of 
his 
en 
ige 
the 
ey 
Tf ° 
a Course with effect 
na 
BE: HE first step towards best results is to consult your 
! ve ; ; 
aa Area Gas Board. The services of the Boards’ Indus- 
m trial Gas Engineers are free and are backed by the full 
K it : ‘ ‘ : 
— resources of the Gas Industry through the Gas Council’s 
een . : . : : 
ie Industrial Gas Development Committee. To get things 
ai moving, you may like to have this coupon completed 
lay and sent to your Area Gas Board or to the Gas Council, 
bill 1 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 





The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal 
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basic clearing bank charges for which have been raised by 
only 4 per cent and } per cent respectively. 

“he new bill rates haye proved attractive to.“ outside ” 
competitors of the market. At the Treasury bill tender itself 
non-market applicants cut their tender price less sharply 
than did the discount houses, with the result that the aver- 
» discount rate for the whole allotment rose by only a 





little more than *s per cent to £2 6s. 74d. per cent, and the 
discount houses secured a much smaller proportion of the 
allotment than usual. This has made them reluctant sellers, 


and enquirers for bills from Canada and some continental 
sources ‘are understood to have offered rates down to 27 
per cent. Some easing of the Treasury bill rate, therefore, 
now seems probable—even though the behaviour of sterling 
in the exchange market is still causing discussion about a 
further rise in Bank rate eventually. 


The Boom in Profile 


NDUSTRIAL output in Britain has now been rising without 

] interruption for two and a half years. Between mid-1952 
and mid-1953 the rise was as high as 9 per cent ; in each of 
the calendar years 1953 and 1954 the increase was about 6 
per cent ; in the last quarter of 1954 output was only about 
4 per cent higher than a year before. This slackening in the 
momentum of increase was inevitable ; it is perhaps remark- 
able that it took so long. In the middle of 1952, 
sritish industry was at the bottom of what it has become 
fashionable in America to call a saucer of recession, and the 
point on the subsequent upward curve where one stops 
talking about recovery and starts talking about boom, even 
in hindsight, is a matter of taste. But for a year or more 
men and capacity, in most industries, have been fairly fully 
employed. 

Capacity is an elastic term; how much overtime, 
how many shifts, and how long is a rate of output to 
be maintained? Moreover, investment is coming to fruition 
all the time ; and moderate spending here and there can 
enable much more to be squeezed from unchanged plant 
than its former conventional “ capacity ” would suggest. It 
may be that large expenditures incurred after the Chancellor 
introduced the investment allowance cannot be expected to 
contribute to output for a year or so; but much of this 
short-term improvement will continue to accrue in the 
meantime. Several of the industries that bulk large in the 
index of total production—steel, motors, and chemicals— 
are talking of further major increases this year, not merely 
of plans to expand. On the demand side there is no sign of 
hesitation in the home market, nor any real reason to work 
up too much anxiety about exports. As ever, the economy 
is under vigilant scrutiny for shadowy signs that “ it can’t 
last” ; so far, they can’t easily be identified. 


Coal In and Out 


BOUT 3 million tons of coal have been imported into 
Britain so far this winter, but the country’s stocks in 
hand are still 3$ million tons lower than they were a year 
ago. Officially, it has been announced only that Britain 
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intended to buy 4 million tons during the winter ; in fact, th 
National Coal Board has ordered much more, and hopes 
land 200,000 tons a week or more from now until the “ 
winter” ends in April. With these supplies arriving, tb 
absolute level of stocks loses some of its significance. B, 
ring exceptionally bad weather lasting exceptionally | 
(and it is worth noting that a fortnight of very cold weat) 
brought the average temperature for the first three weeks 
1955 no less than 6 degrees below the figure in 1954) th 
will be enough coal for the rest of the winter. Stocks tod 
are significant perhaps mainly as an omen for 1955-56. 

No decision has been officially announced to allow 
Coal Board to cut exports, but reports from abroad sugz 
that importers have been offered less coal this year. The 
on each ton of imported coal is mounting with freight ro 
and pricing American coal out of the European market. T! 
may fortify the Government against shipowners’ critic: 
of its decision to buy Mr Stassen’s coal, half of which m 
“travel American,” for sterling. The price of this c 
which will have to be paid later in exports to such count: 
as America decides to aid, rise$ with international freigh 
but at least it does not take dollars. 

The two-handed operation of buying expensive c 
abroad and selling it at a loss which considerably exce 
the premium earned by selling British coal overseas 
obviously financially embarrassing for a board that is legs 
bound at least to break even “ on an average of good and | 
years.” The accumulated deficit of the Coal Board, inde 
is roughly equal to the amount it has lost on imported 
This effect upon the board’s finances, however, is hardly ' 
most powerful argument for a cut in exports, since b 
the loss and the premium are determined by an artifici: 
low level of coal prices in Britain. The decision whet! 
Britain should hang on to its goodwill in the internat: 
coal market depends much more upon assessment of dem: 
for coal here, and probable supplies ; will this country 
have enough coal to spare to become a significant exp 
again? 


Whitehead Iron 


NEW chapter in the unscrambling of steel nationa 
A tion opens next week with the offer for sale by 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency of 1,250, 
£1 ordinary shares in the Whitehead Iron and Steel Co 
pany at 55s. per share. The consortium of eight lead 
issuing houses and six leading stockbrokers has been | 
into cold storage ; a single issuing house (Baring Brothe 
is employed with three stockbroking firms. The de\ 
attributed to Sir George Erskine, of Morgan Grenfell 2 
Co., of requiring underwriters to make firm applicati 
equal to the amount of their underwriting has also be 
dropped in favour of conventional underwriting. The Ba 
of England no longer appears on the offer for sale. The 
changes-recognise the fact that the Whitehead offer is m: 
the smallest public offer that the agency has yet made ; 
involves £3.4 million ; the consortium with full reg: 
only swings into action at the £5 million level. 

But as a straightforward offer on conventional lines « 
Whitehead Steel offer deserves, and will receive, an adequ: 
response. The company is not strictly a steel producer ; 
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eading re-roller with an excellent record. There is no 
development programme. The agency has not had 
| money in ; it is on the contrary taking cash out. The 
ited profit allowing for some recession from recent 
ichievements is £800,000, and the estimated annual 
-nd rate of 174 per cent is well covered. The issuing 
has naturally to accept Treasury 34 per cent stock, 
81, in payment, and therefore for a moment to per- 
one of the normal functions of the Bank of England ; 


STEEL YIELDS AT OFFER DATES 
(per cent) 
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s also to offer preferential allotment to former share- 

But there has been no obvious attempt to 
irage either the stag or the small applicant. Applica- 
money is 20s. per share ; all the balance is payable on 


arch 7th. 

Chis, in point of size the most humble of the steel offers, 
two features of interest. The shares are offered at the 
west initial yield that the agency has yet attempted, 
imely, £6 7s. 3d. per cent ; this is quite in line with yields 


obtainable from the giants in the steel share market. 


ondly, the agency openly takes a substantial profit 


the price at which the Whitehead company was 
nalised. The company was nationalised for {4.8 
n. The offer will yield gross {3.4 million ; the agency 
ns £14 million of 445 per cent debenture stock 1970-85 
t will presumably be able to sell in due course for not 
han par, and it has drawn out £500,000 tax free in cash. 
rospective return to the agency is thus of the order 

; million. 


The Unseasonal Deficit 


+ » sustained weakness of sterling through January did 


™H 
twe 





t, after all, cause an actual loss of gold by the 

s area. Thanks to a receipt of $13 million in defence 
iring the month the central reserves rose by just $1 
The market’s worst fears have not been realised. 
istifiable relief should not be allowed to obscure the 
derable deterioration in the trend of the dollar accounts 
has developed over recent months. This season, in 
sales of sterling commodities are in full swing, should 
atked by substantial surpluses both with Europe and 
the dollar area; yet in November, December and 
iry together there has been a net dollar deficit of $9 
‘n—compared with surpluses of $135 million in the 
¢ months before and $109 million in the corresponding 
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three months of 1952-53. The unseasonal deficit probably 
reflects in part an expansion of dollar imports—into both 
Britain and overseas sterling countries; it may also be a 
direct result of sterling’s weakness, since the “ commodity 
shunting ” (described in the previous note) deflects dollar 
earnings on sterling area produce into foreign hands. 
Possibly because more sterling was being held in Europe 
on this account Britain’s balance with the European Pay- 


TREND OF DOLLAR BALANCE 
($ million) 
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1954 | | 
January...... +10}— 4 | + 14] + 15| 2 
February... .. + 9+ Fit 21+ 331i + 4)! 2,583 
Bree Se ce: + 8} + 2/ + 8] + 14 +102 2,685 
Reels 625: +126) + 7/1 42119]/+ 9/| 4135) 2,820 
a eens +159 | + 39 | +120] + 6/ +165 | 2,985 
We sas « a ans + 29; + 15); + 14)+ 3] + 32); 3,017 
MP cs Ge + 801+ 41+ 7614+ 15] — 4} 3,013 
August....... + 61+ 11] — 5] +4 11] — 95?! 2,918 
September... | — 26] — 12) — 14] + 9| — 17) 2,901 
CEBU ok. sa + 18+ 8] + 10] + 17; + 35! 2,936 
November.... | — 25| + 7] — 321 + 14 | — ll | 2925 
December .... | + 18] + 3 | +151)+ 8] —163*) 2,762 

1955 
January...... —12|—10})— 2] + 13/+ 1] 2,763 





* After taking account of the payments for the service of 
United States and Canadian lines of credit, the United States 
lend lease loan and the ERP loan ($181 million) and the Canadian 
interest free loan ($8 million). 

+ After taking account of payments totalling $99 million in 
mid-July direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial settlement 
of part of the UK’s overdraft with the Union. 

t After payment of $112 million to IMF for “repurchase” of 

sterling. 

§ EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 


ments Union last month showed a surplus of {4 million 
in contrast with a deficit of £7 million in December. But 
monthly balances with EPU are settled only in the follow- 
ing month. The December deficit settled in January 
involved a gold payment of $10 million, and was respon- 
sible for the whole of the dollar deficit on commercial 
account that month. 








INDEX 


The Index to The Economist is 
published quarterly. The subscrip- 
tion rate is 5/- a year; single copies 
are priced at 2/- each. The Index 
to Volume CLXXIIl (October to 
December, 1954) is now available 


from : 
The Publisher, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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Official Support for Gilts? 


HE volume of credit has fallen less steeply at the start 
3% of the period of heavy income tax payments this year 
than in early 1954 or 1953—and analysis of the causes of 
this difference seems to lend a little colour to market suspi- 
cions that at times last month the Government broker was 
taking some of the strain of the pressure on gilt-edged. “Net” 
deposits of the eleven London clearing banks fell by £84 
million in the first nineteen days of January (compared with 
a fall of £138 million in the first twenty days of January, 
1954); but the true extent of the credit contraction is as 
usual exaggerated in these figures by the exceptional volume 
of intra-bank clearings (which cannot be separated from 
* net” deposits) at the year-end. If this factor is ignored, 
the private sector appears to have berrowed from the banks 
on commercial bills little more than it repaid on advances. 
In effect, therefore, the fall in deposits was wholly accounted 
for by repayments by the Government from the proceeds 
of its flush tax receipts. But the indicated repayments fell 
substantially short of the apparent net surplus on the 
Exchequer’s domestic finances in the nearest comparable 
period, and only a moderate part of the difference is likely 
to have been attributable to the financing of the surplus on 
the external balance of payments. The Exchange Account 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





* After deducting iter 


of collection. 


itio of assets to published deposits, 


is Ih course 


> 
t+ R 


is indeed known to have given support to sterling in this 
period ; and the fact that the Exchequer returns cover three 
days more than the banking period must account for some 
further part of the discrepancy. But there seems still to 
be an unexplained portion—which would imply that funds 
were being employed in the gilt-edged market. 


Business at the Base 


NLY a sketchy outline of the arrangements under 
() which British industrial companies will take over and 
manage the military base on the Suez Canal, as laid down in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty signed last October, was dis- 
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closed in the official announcement this week. Five new 
companies are being formed to handle particular activities 
at the base: 

Suez Contractors (Engineers) has already been formed by 
Vickers-Armstrong ‘with a nominal capital of £10,000. | 
will look after the base workshops, which handle tanks and 
armaments. 

Suez Contractors (Vehicles) will be formed by A. C. \ 
Sales Ltd., Austin and Rootes to handle the Ordnan 
Depot and Workshops for vehicles. 

Suez Contractors (Ammunition) is being formed by ICI 
to manage the ammunition depot. 

Suez Contractors (Electricity), formed by Balfour Beat 
and Co., will handle water and power at the base. 

Suez Contractors (Maintenance), formed by Geor; 
Wimpey, John Laing, and Holloway Brothers, will hand 
general repairs and maintenance of the base installations 

These companies will be responsible to a Government Com 
mittee in London, known as the Suez Contractors Manage 
ment Company. In addition to the new companies, the 
Shell Company of Egypt will continue to manage certai 

military oil installations there ; while certain services at the 
airfield and flying base in the Canal Zone will be handl: 

by International Aeradio. 

The job these companies have to do is a large one. Unde: 
the Treaty the stores to be maintained may include 50,0 
tons of ammunition, 300,000 tons of ordnance stores, 2,0 
vehicles, 30 locomotives and 100 railway wagons. Ther: 
is no limitation on the movement of stores from the ba 
and their replacement, within these limits, and though th 
military stores brought in will be subject to surveillance b 
Egyptian customs authorities, they will be exempt fro: 
duty. The financial structure of the firms and the meth 
of financing the base under civilian management, have not 
been disclosed. The industrial companies have agreed ¢ 
work on a non-commercial basis ; they will presumably b 
paid a fixed fee by the War Office. The question of taxa- 
tion appears still to be under discussion. 

The new companies are.to be rather strictly separated 
from their parent companies, other commercial uudertakings 
or representatives in Egypt. They will be exempt from the 
Egyptian labour laws ; in addition to a considerable Egyptian 
labour force, the base is expected to employ about 600 to 
800 British civilians, which means about 1,500 British 
people including wives and families. Whether men already 
doing these jobs in the Canal Zone can be transferred from 


the army to the civilian companies does not seem to have 
been, settled. 


Tea Prices Ease 


AN long last the persistent rise in tea prices has bee 
checked. Most grades of tea auctioned in London hav: 
recently fallen by 2d. or 3d. a Ib ; the Calcutta market has 
also weakened, though prices there are still somewhat high 
than in London. The decline started when one or two 
the big British blenders dug in their heels and cut the 
purchases. That prompted other buyers to operate mo 
cautiously and prices fell. But it would be premature { 
consumers to raise a cheer. Blenders have only a sma 
margin of manceuvre, for they must buy enough tea in tlic 
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Lord Luke of Pavenham, T.D., D.L., J.P. As Chairman of Bovril Ltd. and 


also of the National Playing Fields Association, his time is at a premium. 


So, on his desk, always ready, you will notice his Dictaphone Time-Master 
dictating machine. 


Dictaphone goes to work 


for Lord Luke 


To mEN of Lord Luke’s calibre, time is perhaps the most 


precious that the Dictaphone Time-Master is made. 


| valuable commodity of all. And it is for men whose time is 
i 
| 


This high-quality precision dictating machine is the mos 
This high-qualit, ision dictating machi the most 


| efficient. office time-saver ever devised. By cutting routine 


in half, it makes possible astonishing increases in executive 
accomplishment. The executive — and his secretary — gets 
far more done, in far less time, with far less effort. 

The Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine can save 
time in your office, too. For a demonstration and a free 


trial, write to Dictaphone Company Ltd., 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London, W.1. 


Some features 


of the Time-Master 


* Only 4}” high, and scarcely 
larger than a sheet of typing 
paper. 

* Completely portable—and you 
can mail Dictabelt recordings 
in an ordinary envelope. 


* Amazingly simple — just pick 


up the microphone and talk. 
*% Quick play back by simply 
pressing a 
microphone. 





Revolutionary plastic Dictabelt 
records give permanent, visible 


recording; are the “ inside secret”’ 
of the Time-Master. 


button on the 


* Secretary can see corrections, 
letter lengths. 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK 
DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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Y taboo anything om 


Ut— FAIR'S FAIR” 


“* Tam Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit). There are about one and a quarter 
million of me in one hundredweight of coal. My job is to fight for productivity 
but often enough I don’t even get into action, just die on some fuel dump, go up the 
chimney in smoke, get done in on a supply line or blown through a roof. That's 
not fair!” 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS: N-I-F:E°-S—the National Industrial Fuel 
Efficiency Service —directed by business men independently of government 
departments, urges all business heads to study the fuel position from the 
point of view that there is money—a lot of money —to be made out of the 
efficient use of fuel, much more beyond the boiler stop-valve than in the 
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boilerhouse. 





Don’t be afraid of capital expenditure. Fuel saving schemes can be 
financed by government loans. 


Issued b National Industrial Fuel 
y N a I 2 F * £ * & Efficiency Service 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 





















Happiness ! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings—our 
children’s future is assured. 

This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 children 

now in its care, depending on 

YOUR HELP 

LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON. S.E.I! 
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THE NEW BUILDING TECHNIQUE * . 


PRESTRESSED 
CONCRETE 


reduces costs 
and saves time 
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B / S O AG floors, beams and precast 


frame structures are made by ‘'¢ 
largest constructional prestres ad 
concrete manufacturers in the word 
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wo months to tide over the gap in shipments from 
[ndia, the largest producer, from April to September. 

Wednesday’s auction in London showed how small 
rgin is. 

petition increased again; prices were firm, and 
n tea rose by 4d. to 6s. 84d: a lb. Moreover, the 
> of Britain—as the largest buyer—in tea markets 
strong in times of shortage, for other countries 
n willing to bid higher prices. No radical weaken- 
ns likely unless production this season shows a signi- 


ncrease, or consumers buy less tea. The prospective 


ri nother Is. a Ib in retail prices in Britain will test 
r resistance, but blenders will have to wait until 
nmer for an indication of the probable size of the 

Ni Indian crop. 


Assam Contra Mundhra 


‘| tea shares recently so heavily bought by interests 
sociated with Mr Haridas Mundhra, the Indian 
reputed to be seeking control, came crashing 
de n the Stock Exchange on Wednesday. The Assam 
Ce ys £1 ordinary shares recently standing at 57s. 
¥ oted 42s. 6d. to 45s. and were unsaleable at the 
p The {£1 shares of Jorehaut Tea Company in which 
» has, it is believed, taken only a minor interest fell 
3d. to 40s., although tea shares as a whole were 
ling. The decline coincides with the journey of Mr 
ra to this country and the statement by one of his 
in Calcutta that it is desired to negotiate with the 

A Company’s directors, but that an outright takeover 


unlikely. 
speculative buyers of Assam shares tried to 
< .e out as they read into the reports that the struggle 


tral 


‘| might come to an abrupt end, that Mr Mundhra 
an issociates, reputed to hold something in the region 
cent of the Assam company, wanted no more than 
ition on the board and would not seek to move 
icile to India. The fall.in the shares may well affect 
ting at ‘Monday’s meeting when the company’s 
r loading the voting rights against any buyer who 
1 to obtain a majority of the shares, comes up for 
The board is reported to be happy at the 
of proxies it is receiving, but it would be surprising 
rmined buyer accepted defeat so meekly. 


35 Year Mortgages 


\V H houses, so with other types of merchandise, 

Y fashion favours long credits and easy payments. It 
it of mind that divides the building society move- 
In the advance guard of the easy payment party 
operative Permanent Building Society takes the lead; 
ong made advances extending up to 30 years while 


Te 


the 


it has 
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the general body of the movement makes 25 years its 
maximum and when a few of the extreme conservatives 
still try not to extend beyond 20 years. Now the Co- 
operative Permanent announces a further relaxation. It 
will make 35 year loans, and supported by a proper insur- 
ance will lend up to 9§ per cent of the value of the house. 

The scheme is not part of the joint arrangement for 
lending up to 90 or 95 per cent of certain house values, 
in which the risk is shared by the building society, the local 
authority and the Treasury. It is an arrangement solely 
between the Co-operative Permanent Building Society and 
the Co-operative Insurance Society. The building society 
advances its usual proportion of cost or valuation of the 
house whichever is lower. This is frequently in the region 
of 80 per cent and it extends the maximum duration of the 
loan from 30 to 35 years. The balance of the advance is 
insured with a single premium of 10 per cent on the 
excess. For example if the valuation of the house is 
£2,000 and the normal advance is £1,600, the prospective 
customer can obtain an advance of £1,900 by an additional 
once only premium payment of £30. 

Is it a good idea? It certainly makes house buying 
easier, reduces the initial amount of capital that the occupier 
needs to put down and the amount of each monthly repay- 
ment. It fits neatly into the Government’s pattern of bigger 
advances and less expenditure on housing subsidies. It is 
also the extreme limit of the building society mortgage 
range, not an example of an average advance. Allowing 
for resale of houses and consequent early repayment of 
mortgages the average life of a building society mortgage 
today is between 12 and 13 years. That life was down to 
II years just after the war when rocketing prices-set owners 
chasing capital profits. But 35 years is a long mortgage 
and 9§ per cent is a heavy advance. The building societies 
are booming ahead ; need they compete in easier and still 
easier terms ? 


Lord Kennet on Dividend Increases 


REFRESHING exposition of dividend policy enlivens 
A this year’s report of the Union Discount Company— 
and it is the mote refreshing since it comes from a company 
chairman who is also chairman of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. Explaining the Union’s “moderate” increase in 
dividend (from 10 to 124 per cent), Lord Kennet remarks: 
“ There is an optimum of the amount of capital which can 
usefully be employed [in the discount market]. So long as 
that optimum . . . is maintained, it is to the advantage of the 
national economy that. profits should be released as divi- 
dends, to add to the supply of capital available for useful 
irivestment elsewhere.” This argument drives a strong nail 
into the coffin of dividend limitation. And Lord Kennet 
bangs it home with his further remark that “ We believe 
that our shareholders, amongst whom are many institutional 
investors, are well qualified to make such reinvestments.” 
After this enlightened defence of free enterprise in the 
capital market, it is tempting to ask: Is there really any 
further need for the CIC mechanism itself? That, o’ 
course, is not for its chairman to say ; but his wisdom or 
dividends deserves study at the Treasury. 
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The Union Discount’s balance sheet completes the record 
of the “Big Three” discount houses for 1954. As the 
accompanying table shows, the Union alone reduced its 


RESULTS, 1952-54 


HousES 


DISCOUNT 
“ Bic 


MARKET 


THREE” DISCOUNT 








million) 


National Alexanders rotal 


tei ousciee arn 80-0 598 -8 
2 75-0 327-7 
1 75°3 365-9 
195 65-4 67-8 52-4 185-6 
13 97-1 | 75-2 68-5 240-8 
19 4°5 «(| 88-35 77°8 260-7 
I i & D 

1952 66-9 180-4 129-4 576-7 
1953 14-9 186-3 140-6 571-8 
154 276°3 | 204-9 | 149-6 630-8 

Capital & Res.* | 
959 8-7 5°6 4-1 18-4 
19 8-8 oS. 4°3 18-9 
1954 4 8-9 6-1 | 4-9 19-8 
Net P | 000's £000’s | £000's £000's 
122-0 oat*k | 1766 | CTT 
367 °9 369-6 281-6 1,019-1 
} 505:5 | 451-7 505 °1 1,262-1 





Including carry forward 


bond portfolio over the year, but its bill portfolio rose 
sharply, partly reflecting, no doubt, the recent big expan- 
sion in the supply of commercial paper. The company’s 
rediscounts at the year-end reached the record figure of 
£31.8 million, compared with under £20 million at end 
19§3. 


Brand Name v. Kite Mark 


G UERRILLA activities are being conducted in the textile 
industries against the British Standards Institution’s 
latest efforts to promote standards for consumer goods. This 
week, a group of manufacturers of branded textiles 
announced that it was launching a “new consumer cam- 
paign”’ and had sent letters to the women’s organisations 
inviting them to discuss means of “ giving the public the 
fullest information about textile products and at the same 
time receiving at first hand their views and constructive 
criticism.” 

It is difficult to interpret this as anything but a counter 
move to the recent formation by the BSI of a special council 
on which consumers and distributors only are represented. 
What is it likely to gain? The BSI standards—especially 
those for textiles—are open to criticism, but the Branded 
Textile Group do not in fact appear to be offering any alter- 
native safeguards, such as agreed methods of describing 
their goods, common guarantees of performance or of 
replacement, or even using a common mark so that the 
public can identify the members of this association. 
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Some members of the public may feel that if manufac- 


turers are concerned about quality safeguards they could 
assist the BSI committees to improve the effectiveness of 


BSI standards. There ought to be no cause for antagonism 
between a good brand name and a respected BSI mark. 







Sharp Rise in Tungsten 





fe Bhar volatile commodity tungsten ore has jumped in 
price by 25 per cent in a month, and wolfram is now 
quoted at about 250s. a unit (of 22.4 lb) cif Europe. Th 
increase in demand has not been as sharp as the rise i: 
price suggests, for on a narrow market—with some sup 
plies still under long-term contracts—the re-entry of a fe\ 
buyers can have an exaggerated effect. Consumption 
high-speed steel and other cutting tools, which use tungst 
in concentrated form, is certainly increasing in Britain and 
other countries, and some consumers have evidently allowed 
their stocks to fall too low. The increased demand for the: 
steels has now passed back through the refiners of tungste: 
and on to the market for ore. The fact that the first sale fron 
the Korean government’s stock of tungsten failed to weaken 
the market may be less significant than it seems. The 25¢ 
tons on offer was sold to a New York firm, and it is no 
certain that it will all pass into consumers’ hands. Th 
stock accumulated after the United States government 
failed to renew its long-term contract with the Korean 
mines, and the market suspects that for political reasons the 
American authorities may take up any metal from this and 
subsequent sales that does not find a home. 

Meanwhile, it is understood that British consumers ha\ 
been informed that from the end of March they will n 
longer be required to take at least 25 per cent of their re- 
quirements from the stock held by the Board of Trade 
The trading stock remaining after March will simply be on 
tap to consumers at the market price. 


Debenhams Debenture 


oo by the increase in Bank rate, the director: 
of Debenhams have gone ahead with their plans for 
raising fresh capital on a debenture. At the most the Bank 
rate change may involve a slight trimming of the terms o! 
the issue, which have still to be announced. The Deben- 
hams group of department stores needs about £6 million 
to cover the cost of a three years’ programme of development 
and reconstruction. About £2 million will come from 
retained profits. 

In finding the other £4 million the board had severa 
choices. Piecemeal mortgages could have been created cn 


some of the shop properties, but that method has been 
rejected. The main choice was between a debenture that 
will be a cost against earnings over a specified and limited 
period and a permanent, heavy rent roll. The directors could 
have taken a leaf from the share bidder’s book, by selling 
some of the shop freeholds, turning into cash the hidden 
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reserves created by the difference between current property 
and book values, and taken back those shops on long 
but also at current rentals. The Debenhams board 
hosen a redeemable debenture stock of £4 million, 
on a floating charge on the undertaking and its 
assets, aS being less expensive and in the better long term 
of the company and its stockholders. Their choice 
if only because a temporary charge is better than a 
ent burden. This new debenture will require some 
ns in the articles of association, so as to sét a new 
ng limit, which on the basis of the last balance sheet 
» about £163 million. Linked with this alteration 
posals to give the rights of preference shareholders 
modern look by establishing an average market 
if any) over par as the value for repayment. The 
re should commend itself to all classes of stock- 
not least to ordinary stockholders, for it raises 

ing of an already highly geared equity. 








Free Scrip from Ford 


| sTORS have grown accustomed to frequent free scrip 
from companies whose boards are more market- 
1s than their fellows. They know what a scrip issue 


ich companies implies and discount it quickly in, 


k market. But they are surprised when a company 
first water, both in industry and in the “ House,” 
‘ss than twelve months to hand round a second free 
They were certainly surprised when Ford Motor 
-d another 100 per cent free issue, bringing the 
capital up to £39,024,248 ; it follows the similar 
r cent distribution of last May. The new shares will 
for the 1954 ordinary dividend. The £1 stock 
the four days after the announcement gained 
to stand at gos. 3d. 

ie Ford directors give the usual warning that the issue 
no bonus element” and is merely a book- 
transaction designed to bring issued capital in line 
\ nployed capital. But an issue of this size, requiring 
u italisation of {19,512,124 from reserves, clearly 
a substantial broadening in the company’s capital 
The growth, past and prospective, amply justifies 
At the end of 1953 reserves amounted to about 
million. Investors will not fail to notice that the 
company is taking this step at an early stage’ of its 
illion development programme, a programme which 
be financed entirely by ploughed back profits. The 
could hardly have decided upon this issue without 
ng that the capital to be ploughed back will quickly 
its keep. The “ bulls” have a reason for looking for 
ctive increase in dividend payments—if not at once 
ist before long. Another thought must also have 
d their minds. It is that the ploughing back of at 
{36 million in the next five years may ultimately 

t in yet another free scrip issue. 


Olympus and Orpheus 


Arcane development has suffered fewer hold-ups 
d than has that of the aircraft that they power. The 
ne division of the Bristol Aeroplane Company has 
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passed a major landmark in winning an official rating of 
11,000 pounds thrust for the big Olympus engine that 
powers the Vulcan delta bomber. More powerful engines 
than this are running, both at Bristol and elsewhere, but 
they have yet to sustain the 150 hours uninterrupted run- 
ning that are needed to pass a type-test. 

The Olympus is among the heavy-weights designed to 
give the maximum power of which engineering techniques 
are capable. At the other end of the scale is Bristol’s 
Orpheus, as important in its way as the Olympus. This is 
a small engine, in size and in power, but its output of power 
in relation to its size is remarkable; the powes-weight 
ratio is claimed to be in the order of 6 to 1. Such an engine 
makes it possible to scale down the size ahd weight of air- 
craft and scale up their performance. The Orpheus was 
started as a private venture as a power unit for the Folland 
Gnat light fighter ; equipped with the Orpheus engine this 
fighter is expected to reach supersonic speeds in level flight. 
The engine began its bench trials a few weeks ago, roughly 
a year after design work had been started, is now giving 
about 3,500 pounds thrust and the first engines should be 
delivered to Folland by mid-summer. This is quick work. 
A government contract for the Orpheus is about to be 
signed, so that after a year of uncertainty its future now 
seems secure. This is not necessarily the forerunner of 
official support for the Gnat, for there is the prospect 
of a wide demand for an engine of this power and 
weight. Of the nine light fighter designs suggested to 
Nato, all but one specified the Orpheus engine. Largely 
because of this, dollar funds voted under the Mutual 
Security Act for the development of special equipment for 
Nato have been allotted to the Ministry of Supply for the 
Orpheus engine ; the future of the Gnat fighter is still 
under discussion. 


Bancroft Doubles Up 


—* the same day that the price of copper reached a 
new peak of £322 a ton on the London Metal 
Exchange—it has risen still higher since then—the 
directors of Bancroft Mines made known their plans for 
doubling production. Current prices, however high, 
could have had no effect on their decision, for 
the mine will not operate at its newly planned capacity 
until 1960. But the board must have been convinced that 
the demand for copper and the price will remain strong in 
the more distant future—even though producti:' 1s being 
increased elsewhere in Rhodesia and, indeed, in the rest 
of the world. 

The original plan was to bring Bancroft into production 
at the beginning of 1957 at a rate of 42,800 long tons of 
copper a year. That programme, which is expected to 
be completed on time, will cost £12 million. The decision 
to double capacity to 85,600 tons a year by 1960 will cost 
an extra {5 million. So far, Bancroft has secured {9 
million, leaving £8 million to be found to complete the 
revised programme. Up to £§ million will be provided 


by loans from the Anglo American Corporation and the 
British South Africa Company. These companies will lend 
the money at 33 per cent on the amounts drawn and will 
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charge I per cent on any undrawn balances. The loans 
have to be repaid before the end of 1960. But Bancroft 
can at any time before then call upon the two companies 
to subscribe, or find subscribers, for £5 million in notes, 
life of between 15 and 20 years and a coupon 
. E ; of not more than 6 per cent. 
‘he remaining £3 million should come from exercise of 
SF options granted to Anglo American and the “ Chartered ” 
Company to subscribe for 2 million Bancroft $s. ordinary 
shares at 37s. 6d. each (against the curent market price of 
44s. 9d.). The option can be exercised at any time before 
June 30, 1958. The full exercise of these options, which 
looks probable since the option price is already below the 
market price, would bring in £3; million; the scheme 
therefore promises Bancroft a margin of £750,000 above the 
estimated cost of development. The initial—and, hence, 
the heaviest—costs of developing the new mine are met 
in the first stage of the programme and output is being 
doubled without doubling total capital costs. 






having 


SHORTER NOTES 


The change in the accounting period of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland has allowed it to issue for the first time a con- 
solidated balance sheet of the bank and its two clearing bank 
subsidiaries, Glyn Mills and Williams Deacons ; the total 
resources of the three banks is shown at £414.4 million. 
The accounts for the Royal Bank itself—for the period 
October 10, 1953, to December 31, 1954—show that net 
deposits increased only slightly; an expansion of £4.7 
million in advances was offset by a fall of £5.1 million in the 
investment portfolio. The net profit for the period is put at 
£733,735 (compared with £531,254 in the twelve-month 
period of 1952-53); the dividend totals 19} per cent, 
against the equivalent of slightly over 18 per cent in the 


previous year. 


Company Notes 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT. The two stories that the 


flected in- the parent company’s balance 
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The leasehold of Bush House, which was purchased 
from American interests by S. G. Warburg and Compan, 
last December, has been sold to the representative bod, 
of the Church in Wales. The purchase price is believe 
to be in the region of £23 million. From the property ¢! 
net annual yield is expected to be about £45,000 mo 
than the money that the representative body was receivin 
from the investments it has realised to make the ne 
purchase. About 65 per cent of the purchase price wi 
be met from a mortgage loan. 


* 


The American group has withdrawn its bid for the equi 
of Borax, a bid that would, the bidders say, have be 
“ appreciably higher” in price than any market price 
which Borax deferred have yet been sold. The offer ha 
been withdrawn, says the group, because the Borax directo: 
would not give the potential purchasers certain informatio 
they required to set a price on the stock and because th 
Borax directors refused to apply for Treasury consent fo 
a transfer of the company’s domicile to the United States 
The £1 Borax deferred units dropped from rots. 3d. | 
96s. 10}d. before recovering to 99s. 43d. on this announce- 
ment. 


* 


Talks will begin in London next week between 
Roumanian delegation and the British government on trad 
and the settlement of all British debts and claims again 
Roumania. 


* 


A British trade mission has left for a tour of Egypt, t! 
Sudan and Ethiopia. The mission is led by Mr. G. C. E 
Eley, deputy chairman of the British Bank of the Midd 
East. 


| ticularly sharp. And the net profit at 

butable to the parent company 

| presumably includes none of the pro! 
earned in Argentina) at £740,613 prov: 

an adequate cover on the tax-free 0: 

nary dividend, which is maintained 


chairman of Liebig’s, Mr Kenneth Car- 
lisle, always has to tell are symbolised 
in the consolidated balance sheet in the 
distinction between sterling and non- 
sterling assets. The group manufactures 
Oxo ; most, but not the whole, of its non- 
sterling assets are invested in Argentina. 
i It is now four years since any remittance 
te of current dividends and profits has been 
received from there. But though Mr 
Carlisle’s statement does not contain one 
shred of hope that remittances will begin 
to flow again, his remarks are a little 
more reassuring than those he made in 
1952-53. Since August 31st last it has 
been possible to ship from Argentina 
most of the large stocks of finished pro- 
ducts which had been piling up in ware- 
houses. 

The shipment of these stocks, particu- 
larly of corned beef, was already re- 





sheet by the rise in inventories from 
(2,746,111 to £2,979,946. But—the 
familiar note creeps back again—debtors 
are also up because of the delay in col- 
lecting sums owed by the Argentine 
authorities. Since the end of the finan- 
cial year the company has placed privately 
a £500,000 unsecured loan stock to help 
to finance corned beef stocks in this 
country: Since derationing sales of 
corned beef have been brisk, but Mr Car- 
lisle is doubtful whether it will command 
as large a market as it did before the war. 
But unlike the story that Mr Carlisle 
has to tell about the Argentine— 
and about France, where tiny profit 
margins are handicapping the develop- 
ment of the business—his comments on 
the groups sterling assets are moderately 
reassuring. “The group’s trading profits 
have fallen—from £2,432,397 to 


£2,371,324—but the decline is not par- 


IO per cent. 
* 


BROOM AND WADE. Bro 
and Wade’s pneumatic drills tear up 
London streets; they also tear out 
rock and the ore of the Orange Free S! 
and the Far West Rand. One way 
the other this enterprising comp 
usually presents a good showing, and 
growing share capital has an unspectacu! 
but highly creditable record in Th: 
morton Street. The profit and divid 
record has been good—though 
very lively—since the stock units w 
offered to the public in 1935. A 
recently, as profits have been expan 
ing, the directors have paid out a lit 
more to ordinary stockholders. With | 
heavy capital commitments outstandi: 
with strong liquid reserves and w 
handsome equity earnings Broom 4 
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which has the stamp of a family 
; about it, has the ability to pay 
[he 100 per cent free scrip issue 
igust hinted at the directors’ 
ess to do so. 
vent, the directors have raised the 
rdinary dividend from 7 to Io 


Years to Sept. 30, 
I 


1953 1954 
si— + ‘ 
619,897 595.110 
76,645 68 L350 
105,099 291,212 
21 t? 232,532 
48.125 68,750 
161,501 169,686 
591,401 570.727 
1,780,868 1,958,669 
1,087,051 1,026,65 
150.53] 1.002 4 
Lf 69 1,13! 
f U0t 1,250.00 
uz Ils elds £4 5 


ymmenting on the year’s results, 
in, Mr Harry Broom, blames 

in sales (occasioned appar- 
import restrictions abroad and 
sing of the South American 
through the lack of exchange ”’) 
decline in gross profits from 
£595,110. But sales have 

ip again and orders in hand, 
ner competition, are described 
factory.” Indeed, Mr Broom’s 
rry about the immediate future 
rate of labour turnover. But 

ers need have few worries, for 
nd Wade is one of the companies 
hould benefit from the develop- 
ywrammes for the roads and rail- 


* 


R.A. LESTER. Another engineer- 
cern with a solid if umspectacular 

R. A. Lister. A bigger concern 

om and Wade, the group manu- 

petrol and diesel engines and 

ral machinery. The business is 

wing. In the year to September 
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SECURITY YIELDS 


30th sales were higher than ever, the 
increase being reflected in the growth of 
stocks and debtors. Profits also estab- 
lished a new record, the group’s total 
income jumping from (£891,525 to 
£1,159,037. Last August’s 40 per cent 
free scrip issue implicitly recognised the 
expansion that had already occurred. A 
final ordinary dividend of 7} per cent has 
been declared on the enlarged capital of 
£3,640,000. On the new capital the full 
year’s dividends are equivalent to 9.3 per 
cent, against 8.6 per cent in 1952-53. 
The chairman, Sir Percy Lister—there 
are five Listers on the board—tells stock- 
holders that since the end of the financial 


‘ - t . } ~tsalley 
year the group has added substantially to 


: : ] : > ¥ 6 -hine ! 
its Capital commitments for machine tools 
and has planned additional accommoda- 
tion for a growing labour force. Outpu 
: ell escine na <3 rou eneak “ the 
is still rising and Sir Percy Speaks Ol ine 
increasing demand in the domestic 
1954 
f a j 
re 891,525 1,159,037 
Depreciat 208,170 124,528 
laxation .. 384 020 549,935 
Net profit > 220,835 307,156 
Ordinary dividends ... 171.600 185,900 
Retained profit ; 39,560 111,356 
Consolidated ba é sheet: — 
y f $ 1,591,746 1,578,381 
Net cu ets 4,113,079 4,335,828 
Stocks .«» 2,264,932 2,402,073 
Liquid et ... 2,220,441 2,185,555 
Reserves ... 2,487,488 1,558,844 
Ord Vv Cal 2.600.000 3.640,000 
il rainary lock ui 36s. 3d. ytelds {5 &. 


per cent. 


“ 


market” and the “steady expansion of 
the group’s activities overseas.” One side- 
light on the growth of the business is the 
joint arramgements with Rootes Motors to 
form a new company, R.L. Engineers, 
with an authorised capital of £100,000 ; 
the new company will be concerned with 
the construction of engines for purposes 
ranging widely from aviation to railways. 
The least that stockholders can expect 
after such a report is that the ordinary 
dividend will be pushed up to a round 
figure of, say, 10 per cent. And many 
of them will expect more. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: February 16th 

Next Contango Day: February 16th 

Next Settlement Day: February 8th 
THE stock markets took the increase in 
Bank rate in their stride. The market 
was a little uneasy just before and after 
the week-end and prices were lowered, 
but later both gilt-edged stocks and 
equities rallied. The rally in the indus- 
trial market was so strong on the first day 
of the new account that the Financial 
Times ordinary share index rose 2.8 points 
to stand at a new peak of 196.7. When 
the gilt-edged market opened on Monday 
the “shorts” made a further rally from 
the lower levels touched immediately 
after the Bank rate change but the long 
and medium dated issues made losses. 
Later in the week, cheered up partly by a 
further cut in the United States Treasury 
bill rate and partly by the gold and dollar 
figures, the undated and long dated stocks 
began to improve. On Thursday, however, 
gilt-edged prices turned easier. In the 
foreign market, German issues were weak 
after the weekend but began to rally when 
the new account opened. Japanese issues, 
which had been dull, also took a turn for 
the better on the first day of the new 
account. On that day Rumanian bonds 
were marked up on the news of the trade 
and debt talks. 

The leading equitiés, which had faltered 
just before and after the weekend led the 
rally in the industrial market. The most 
prominent movements were recorded in 
the store, engineering and tobacco groups. 
Interest later broadened so as to include 
electrical equipment and road-making 
shares. The biggest individual move- 
ments were in Imperial Tobacco on divi- 
dend hopes, P and O, Ford (on the capi- 
talisation proposals) and Montague Burton 
(which lost heavily on denials of take-over 
rumours). 

Oil shares mirrored the fluctuations in 
other equities, advancing quite strongly 
on the first day of the new account. 
Rubber shares were steady and, apart from 
Assam, tea shares were firm. The feature 
of the mining market was the strong 
advance in copper shares on _ the 
high price of the metal. Kaffirs turned 
just a little better when the new account 
opened but when dealings began on 
Thursday the OFS issues were again dull. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 


1955 ery pec 
r Fixed 24° 
x @2 
Ord. Int.t Cons. 





| fotal bargains 
1955, High} 196-7 | 115-97 1955 
(Feb. 2) | (Jan. 7)} Jan. 26 | 14,443 
» Low.d 184-2 | 113-98 » 21! 14,146 
(Jan. 3) | (Feb. 2)] ,, 28) 13,470 
1954, Highj 184-0 | 118-10] ,, 31); 117,299 
(Dec. 31) (Nov. 18} Feb. 1) 14,068 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78 a ot eee 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 


* July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928= 100. 






































Jan. 1 to Feb. 2, GUARANTEED "4955", 1985'| 1985. | Feb. 2 


BRITISH FUNDS | 5... | price et Gross 
ae AND al Keb $1 Feb. 3 Yield, 


Jan, 26,| Feb. 2 


Prices; 1955 Last Two 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 2 Dividends 


(a) (b) (ec) 











High Low 


Hig Low STOCKS 1955 
































































































: ~ ‘ ° e o 
"() ) 100 Exchequer 2}% 1955 ....| 100/44,100,/0/1 ee oe Se Le ok 35/9 oS) “SIRS Aas vk aoe 41/6 | 42/3 | 
9 973 Do. As’td. Exchequer 1960} 98% 977° 11211 012 89 2) 19/0 30- 1 als < 34a\¢ ammell Laird 5/-....| 12/6 | 12/9 
} GE 1 Do. As’td. Funding 66-68.| 96#%* | 964 nao 24.6022 e 28/9 27/9 ~~ ssh RANI EA eed aes ooof 28/9 28/9 
99 984 jExchequer 24% °63-64. 98% | 98) 112 7|216 Ol}f 26/8} | 24/13] ... 8 c\Dorman Long fl..... 26/6 26/3 
104} 0113 ‘Exchequer 3° , 1964 Sia oe | 1024" | 1014*] 1 5 1),211 41] 72/9 | 66/43 10 + 5 alGuest Keen N’fold £1.| 70/9 | 72/3 
1023 1014 Exchequer 3% °62-63....| 1014 101 3 1° 9 <9 42:26 SU 8 fh Saiee. 124cjStewarts & Lioyds £1.) 48/- | 48/- 
100 9911 Serial Fun , 1957.) 9935 993 1 411 | 2 611 | 31/73 | 29/22 | 3a 6%b|\Summers (John) £1...} 30/74 | 30/3* 
10083 | 106 Serial Funding 3% 1955.. 1008 | 1003 |012 2 | 2 610 j 31/2} | 29/- 4a 6 o|United Stee! £1......) 29/9" | 31/- 
100 1913 ‘War Bonds 24% °54-56...| 100 | 100% | 1 511)2 8 14} 43/103 38/9 15 ¢ 2gai\Vickers /1 ..... coceel 41/9 | 43/3 3 
100 100} |Funding 23% °52-57..... |} 1003 | 100 |1 5 6)].211 81 TEXTILES : | 
100 j 100} |War Loan 3% °55-59..... |} 1008 | 100% | 1 8 7)217 32] 30/43 | 29/- 15 ¢ 4 a\Bradford Dyers f1 ...] 29/6 29/9 f 
100 4 984 |Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 994* 983* }115 6/3 2 8} 30/9 28/14 12 b 3 alBrit. Celanese {1.....| 30/- 30 /~ 
1003 9% !Funding 24°% '56-61..... | 993 99% 1110 5;214 3li 29/6 27/14 | 10 5 2hajCoats (J. & P.) errs) 28/9 | 28/6 é 
7 94% |Funding 3% °59-69...... | 954 943 | 2 2 3/|310 111] 43/6 40/8} | ° 436 4 a\Courtaulds f1 . oes} 42/- 42 
8 95; (\Funding 3% °66-68...... | 963* | 964 |119 7)3 7 Sb 32/- | 29/9 | 104 74h|Lancs. Cotton fi. paw i 31/3 31/9 | 
5 93%, \Funding 34% 1999-2004 .| 93% 933 |2 2 81315 101} 36/0} | 30/- | 15d 24a\Patons & Baldwins /1) 30/9* | 32/- |} 
10 102} \Funding 4% ’60-90..... 103 103% 1/114 1]35 11 6¢ | Motor & AIRCRAFT 
96 933° | 924% 2 3 71311 Ti 20/13 | 19 6 3}a|Bristo! Aeroplane 10/-| 19/75 | 19/10 
95 93 993 +2 1.913 5S 2h) ig79 10/63 + 845!British Motor 5/-..... 12/3 12/44 
105 102¢* | 1023* | 119 4/314 6f} 26/9 | 21/10} 74 Te De Havilland £1..... 25 /6 5/3 
34 91g* | 9044) 2 4 0/312 G61] 89/6 | 79 12 5 alFord Motor f1....... 81/103) 88/9 | 
7 954° | 96% 1,2 5 9) 4 3 2f] 55/3 46/3 3 74b| Hawker Siddeley £1. -| 51/9 54 | 
R9 872 | 872 4 4 1 Of}ll7/6 {100% 25 25 ciLeyland Motors ro 2111/3 (116/3 |} 
103 1003* | 1004%7 118 213 9 5 } 87/ 78 14 123 5 alRolls Royce {1 ...... 82/6 85 /- 
a 98% | 98% 11 8 6;2 6111] 8/ 7/44 | 12 12 cjStandard Motor 5/-...J 7/103) 7/7) 
6 6 1664 2 2° RES ary | SwHops & STORES 
18 763 77 2 3 213 438 lifi 32/6 29/3 22% 5 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 31/6 31/6 
8 963 96} 29 2 91315 511 45/3 | 41;- Tha} 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 43/14 | 43/6 
9 961* 96* ea 314 91] 62/6 57/3 45 b} 15 ajGt. Universal 5/-.....} 60/-* 60/3 
- 86} 87 2 211;}313 2/114/- /|107/9 173d 5 mLyous (}.) “A EX. «6 113/9 (113/9 
R8 863 868 24 7:14 1 S5ff Té- 68/6 45 b| 15 al\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.} 73 12/3 
663 65 64} 2m 8 317 6f} 71/9 | 62/6 20 a| 36%b| Woolworth 5/-....... 64/3* | 64/3 
9 93 92 #1 23 7;312 8 OIL 
) 924 918 2 1; 312 51} 88/9 81/44 374) a\British Petroleum {] 83/9 83/1) 
10 107} 107 |118 5|,316 2ef138/- 125 11} 174e} 74a\Burmah £1 sate a aa 128/9 {13 
Ig 974 97 |2 2 11314 91 £544 £503 12 b 6 a\Roya!l Dutch 100 f. ..| £51 £53} 
88 863 864 | 2 410; 314 9171130/11}119/8} | 10td 5talShell Reg. {1........ 1128/13 |129,/44 
94 3 92 4 23 71312 8H S/li 50/9 Stal 15tbl Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 33/9 | 34/3 
10 103% | 103% hk 29 10°}. 3.35: 38 SHIPPING 
88 87# | 87h 2 2UTs13 SH sts tas: 4} § aiCunard {1 .......2.. 35 /- 34 
10 1014 993* |} 119 2;310 61] 57; 46/9 12 c 12 ci\Furness Withy /1....} 55/- 53/6 
10 1038* | 103% 119 4)]314 Tel T6/- 60/10} 16 5b 5 ar: SO. DOE acs 70/6 71/6 
ia ae MISCELLANEOUS | 
late f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. §) Net yields are | 72/3 62/9 4 alAssoc. Elect. {1...... 70/- 70 ‘74 | 
en ‘ after allowing tor tax at 9s. Od. in g. * Ex dividend. ft Assumed [1903/6 | 96/10} 5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. £1. .|100/74 |103 1 | 
ay 114 3 54/3 | 48/14 2}a)B.1.C.C. Ei. ccsunet<e eee 1 oe 
81/- 717/13 74a| Bowater Paper £1....4 (8/9 80 | 
Sa - : a 43/74 | 40/6 4 al Bae Aluminium {1 ..| 42/3 43/6 
Pp ; 1954 FTices, 4 IS PRUSTEE Price | Yield, 55/6 47/10) 84+a|Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- .| 52/6 54 /- 
: in. ito Feb STOCKS AND J 6, | Feb. 2, $604 $54} 5 biCanadian Pacific $25 .| $54} $553 
FOREIGN BONDS 195 195 1955 68/3 95 /¢ 41%b|Decca Record 4/- ....} 55/- | 56/6 
53 | 28/74 4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 32/- 32/9 
+ S 66 »4 13 4 11English } sa» ee 61 3 | 65/- 
} Lust. 3$% '65-69 IS ) > 18 li} 61/9 57/9 44a\General Elect. £1.....| 60/- | 60/- 
10 10] ) vion 4 iS > ee 101 1 101 318 Tl} 45/43 41/3 4 allmp. Chemical {1 ....} 45/- | 44/9 | 
L0¢ ) 101} Zealand 4% °76-78.| 1034 | 1 315 3i} 61/4} 8/3 4 8hallmp. Tobacco f1.... | 58/6 60/6 | 
C. 3% aft. 1920..| 734 724* 14 2° 9 §$115 $1054 = 1$2+35¢ $2-90c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v... .}$109j $114§ 
aa 17 Liverpooi 3% 54-64. 184 i 984 i 3 3 10/] 69/- 65/3 } 9b i4ai\London Brick {1 Bit 67/6 66/3 
\ g R4 Ri Vi Wt B’ 3% ’34-2003 R94 | 814* 3 16 10/1} 34/- 41/9 | [3th 6%a| Monsanto Che smical 5 33/6 436 
104 101 LO Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89} 1004 1003 | 417 6e] 86/3 80/3 | Shai 144b/Tate & Lyle fl ...... 84/6 84 
10 10: i 13 WEEE Sw Gare ool 964 964 | 85/9 s/o. 1 Tha 10 AiTube Investments res 85 /- SZ ft 
168 164 154 Wi Tee sao wpe 1564 | 1564 | 113/9 103/9 | 5 “| 1746|\furner & Newall £1] ..|111/3 113.1 
j 164 l »%, 1907 161 161 82 io ‘¢ OP d) 6 a\Unilever BE es Pd 78 /- 13/6 
19 194 190 japan 54% ¢ 1930) 1923 191 43/3 9/3 147d) +444/United Molasses 10/-.. 2/3 419 
wuicinaiecendlld mn ssi ihaetapeceiataaitaipiaaaanpiatatemmnentadinenaepmeisiniienibegtietie 49/9 47/6 *10¢ 2$ta\Cons. Tea & Lands f1.| 48 3 48 
i i95 Last Tw : P ' Yield 2/8 2/3 10 q 10 ci\LondonAsiatic Rbr.2/4 2/44 2/44 
J Lito Feb. 2) pjividends ORDINARY la 6) 1] Keb. 3 0/6 45/6 | 1586 T4ajUnited Sua Betong 41 47 6 46 /10 
' 2) tb STOCKS 195 195 1955. | MINES 
9 8} 40 b| 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10). .... 8 ii 8} 
, BANKs & Disco {eg 91/6 ‘127 120 b| 80 wzDe Beers 5/ Bearer. .}127/6 (136 
58 48,9 5 a 1 bBa 54] 57/-* | 57 Saas 26/3 108/14 ‘ied ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.}110/74 109/45 
76/74 6€ 7a 8 b Lioyds ‘A’ 45 ‘14 67/-* | 67 49 7 uy 659 5 aj 10 +|Randfontein {1...... 66/10} 66/1 
89 84 8 a 10 b a jiand £1, fully Sa 85/6* | 85/6 ie, 7/63 6/8} 2 G 24 clLondon Tin 4/- ...... 1/33 1/3} 
87 80 6 Stal (93 Prov. B’ £5, £1 pd., 81/-* | 81/-* | 4 811 j 200 hiRhokana fl......... 3 
96/104 89/9 8a 8 sl Wisetans tr‘B’£4,f1} pd.) 90/6* | 90/6 | 4 8 5 
69 7/6 Tha 8} Alexanders {1 ....... 58/6* | 58/6 | 4 6 , ee ’ ot ee 
BBG SLA sal 7 bNat Die Sf cee ieee 14 6 6 New York Closing Prices 
60 53 5a 746 Union Disc. f1....... 57/-* 56/6* 14 8 6 
48/104 44 4a | Barc. (D.C.O.) £1 ....| 484 | 48 13 6 8 Jan. | Feb. | Jan, | Feb. fJa 
51/9 46/6 7 6 Ta'Chart. Bk. of India fl 51/- | 50/6 5 14 10 26 2 | 26 2 
5 aN INSURANCE pec ogc $ | $ | $1 $ 
17 153 50 a 85 bLeg. & Gen. {1,5/- pd; 16§ | 16 | 2 0 0 Balt. & Ohio. .| 38} | 384 J|Am. Smelting.| 45} | 44% [Inter. Paper. .| 8 
25} 22% 40+b 20ta)Pearl £1, fully pd.....; 23 | 23 | 41411 (Can. Pac. ....| 293 | 298 JAm. Viscose . ‘| 41? | 42} jNat. Distill. 
46 423 LO5T « 112ét¢ Prudential ‘A’ {1 coees 44} 45} r4 9 5 IN.Y. Cent. +} 33} 33% el. of Am... J 24% 232 Sears Roebuc k 
| BREWERIES, Etc. Pennsyl. ..... | 244 | 242*%Chry sle 1 talc: 67 684 Shell... ..... 8 
140/— (132/- 10 a 33 biBass f{1..........0.. 135/74 (139/43 | 6 2 11 jAmer. Tel. .../175 176} K ven. Elec.....] 484 | 50 [Std. Oil of N.J. 1 
29/03 27/43 25 c} 10 a)Distillers 4/-......... 28 /- 27/6 | 312 9 Stand. Gas...} 153 | 16 Gen. Motors. .| 99§ | 983 JU.S. Steel. 1 
49 /6 426 8 a 15 bGuinness 10/-........ 48/9 48/9 414 4 United Corp. .| 64 6} [Goodyear ....| 524 | 573 Westinghouse. 
93/9 91/6 152h 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 92/6 92 /6 418 O IW. UnionTel..! 79 90 jInter. Nickel .| 59% | 613 Woolworth.... 51 


* Ex dividend. + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend, (6) Final dividend. (e) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. 
(g) On 14%. (hk) Also 4% tax tree bowas and 50% 1x free from capital profits; on 14-8%. (i) On 134%. (j) On 113%. (&) On 8%. (I) To latest 
(m) On 10%. (nm) On 9§%. (0) On 9%. (p) On BE%. (gq) Ou 22% gross. (rv) On 374% {s) On 22+7% gross. (t) On 12-6%. 


On 12%. (uv) Cr 74%. (w) On 178%. (%) On 124%. (y) On 11%. (2) On 84%. (§) On 20% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. | 
~ e _ BriTIsH OVERSEAS | 
é , A Prices and Wages.........geeee This week Westen Europe : | 
¥y a ] s 1 C S Production and Consumption Jan. *- 8th Production and Trade...... This week 
_ & Manpower....... Jan. 22nd British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 8th 
External A vade.......0.: Jan. 29th Western Europe :— 
Financial: Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 22nd 
Industrial Profits ann Jan. 15th United States... .cccccccsccccce Jan. 29th 
Wh FUNG ia ciiicenaicbasscens Jan. 15th 
Prices and Wage 
ces an ages 
Ss 
——WORLD PRICES 
Commod rice Indicator : (') i 
1952 = 100 99 os 99 95 94 94 101 101 | 104 103 
0 99-5 93-2 | 119-6 107-5 | 107-1 | 107-7 116-7 117-0 119-1 118-0 
eee = 98-5 | 87-0 88-7 89-3 | 88-9 | 88-8 85-3 86-9 | 88-2 37-8 
ai eee < 100-0 } 80-0 81-5 74-0 | 74-8 | 75-0 89-4 | 88-9 | 92-1 931 
- 96-3 95-9 93-5} 102-8] 101-6/ 101-3] 105-6] 106-2|  108-4| 107-6 
M lv 953 Or 
peiTion SOOREOREE T= >- * b. - eesee Rete ccoied (oe mcciod 
PRICES 1952 1953 1954 Oct Nov. Dec Sept, Oct Nov De 
Old series s 43 
Sevan 1938 = 106 523 323°5 | 325-3 521-0 522°9 521-4 323-9 324-3 526-0 3530°7 
Pie beeen Neeniien = 292-0 314-6 314-6 310-6 512-5 | 309-1 308-9 308-2 312-3 521-9 
Materials used In: June 30, = 
factutii ss ivissccess 1949= 100 162-1 145-8 143-5 142-6; 142-4 141-7 143-7 | 144-6 144-1 146-4 
ring. a 149-9 145-7 150-4 144 9 | 147-3 147-6 151-5 154-4 154-4 155-7 
Wis evamyseeten B 165-4 155-2 160-5 153-2 | 157-0 157-3 161-7 167:5 | 166-9 168-3 
engineering....... ‘i 133-6 130-4 131-4 130-0 {| 130-1 130-0 132-0 132-8} 133-1 133-5 
House building. ..<c<cesesesencesses - 130-6 | 128-7 130-7 128-2 | 128-4 128-4 131-7 132-2 | 132-5 133-1 
Commoditie 
Leonia Ger ” 171-9 140-6 155-0 141-0; 142-1 143-3 157-8; 158-3 | 157-5 | 157-4 
rer rre te ” 147-9 171-1 160-8 174-6 | 173-0 167-0 159-3 | 151-0 140-6 | 146-6 
SS, one month future | i 282-8 199-1 197-9 171-3 167-3 173-1 203-7 | 225°8 244-3 | 250-8 
Gs vstedeewreandany ss 158-0 144-1 145-0 137-8 | 138-7 138-9 146-9 147-1 150-9 | 52-0 
90 19 éiedcececss es 220-7 217-6 213-4 204°1 | 203-6 199-6 218°5 242-0 236-8 240-8 
! 
UK RETAIL PRICES | 
interim index : | June 17, 
epee 1947= 10 136 140 143 140 | 140 | 140 143 144 145 145 
Jan. 15, | 
<weeaws 1952 = 100 102-6 105-8 107-7 105-7 | 106-0 | 105-6 108-2 108-7 109-2 } 109-8 
“i 105-4 111-3 114-2 110-6 110-9 | 109-6 115-2 | 116-1 116-9 118-2 
1938= 1004 221 228| 232 227 228 221 233 | 234 235 | 236 
yeh : 221) 233 239 232 232 2:30 241} 243 245| 248 
“ 122 | 129 134 131 131 131 134 | 135 135 | 136 
sasnaes in 259 | 253 255 255 | 255 | 255 5 255 255 254 
eee ee m 197 | 207 216 207 213 | 214 215 215 221 | 122, 
4 294 286 284 285 285 286 283 283 283 283 
| = 255 25¢ 257 257 257 | 257 257 | 257 257 260 
ii wk ae 2 586 387 387 387 387 587 587 587 387 587 
Purchasing power of € (based on all | 
Peunen 1938 = 100 45 44 43 44 44 44 43 4 42 42 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (*) 
import pric | 
.. |1953=100 113 100 99 99 98 98 99 | 99 | 100 101 
shed - 104 100 102 99 9 103 | 103 | 104 | 107 
: 123 100 98 99 98 99 99 | 19 98 | 99 
Export price ¥ | i 
ix pes ee 103 100 99 106 99 99 99 | 9 99 | 99 
es ‘ 103 100 99 99 99 | 99 99 99 9 | 99 
Veta xs es aq if 100 94 97 96 97 92 92 93 93 
p peed | \ 39 |4 100 100 100 100 99 100 101 } 100 | 101 
t gothing)........ * si 100 102 101 100 101 102 100 100 | 99 
erms of tr 
export prices..... ‘ 109 100 100 99 99 99 100 | 100 101 | 102 
| | 
TetPPING FREIGHTS | se a 
ramp shipping treights (fixed in sterling) |1952— 100 100-0 | 17-5 86-1 17-5 73-8 71:5 90-6 a0 110-4 135-5 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : Tune 30, 
eh bie Wile 2 alee ed 1947= 100 130 | 136 142 137 137 | 138 143 143 | 144 | 144 
weet 4.0.0. v0 «|v aetna alee gnee me Ge ae i 129 134 140 135 156 136 141 142 142 | 442 
Weekly CGrnines: (8 ome = 1s dts _ ™ wae _ 7 - i e i a" 
| «+01 knee eee | sd 151 11| 160 1 160 1 Bice 
‘Sswtarteraceiens ‘ 178 6} 189 2 189 2) Pas 
1s bbcbeabareeees begs 9 4] 102 5 102 5} Pn oes 
All y Oct., 
ll +9 <n de eR aad 1938= 100 285 | 301 301 | | 
ee ‘ 259 | 274 274 | | 


\ugust, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. 
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tly to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. 


315 


de by Professor R? G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
anges in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
les based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


(*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 


(4) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 


(*) Surveys made twice a year : 


annual figures relate to October survey. 


sat he gammioaneteyet: 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





Germany, |. ‘: Nether- oo 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark France KR Greece Ireland | _ Italy lands Norway | Sweden 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 


1 ] 90 | 193 132 16 101 89 81 67 
) 181 | ll li 131 | 231 171 | 130 147 130 | 135 11] 
184 | 114 ] 127 | 251 193 142 161 144 | 140 lll 
| i } 
\ 124 134 142 | 281 226 | 146* 167 156 152 124 
112 134 | 272 eee 188 155 | 104 62 
12 1 110 | 271 one t 148 150 | 146 115 
12 ] 141 29 4s 186 162 | 160 127 
] 144 304 253 sii see 165 fas 121 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE’ 
100 mn é ee °000 mn. mn. 000 mn. | mn. mn, mui, 
kror rancs | D, marks |drachmas f lire | guilders | kroner | kroner 


) 1,92 505 1:2 3-45} 0-94 118 99 174 
1,363 | 10,25 154 A 1,350 | 432-8/ 14-35] 120-48 694 520 14 
1,334 t 5+2 5 738 543 




































1,2 1 1,57 15-58 | 961 548 13 
1358 | 10.251 631 116-51 1519 = 885-1 12:26 | 109-36 872 546 718 

1.384} 11.25 677 117-57 1714 873-3\ 15-46! 112-98 890 609 77) 
1,63 23 ) HU 1,848 x 14-66 947 695 £08 






EXPORTS 








NB seen | 1,806 128| 2-55]  468| 0-9| 2-02] 0-88} 87 | 65 154 
1952 ae Pes vedas ae 900 10,212 | 490 | 118-04 1,409 149-9 | 8°41] 72-02} 660 337 678 
953 Se vee tee | 61,099] 9.414 | 508 | 117-24} 1,542] 282-1] 9-50 | 77-50} 672 | 303} 637 4 
GA Delis as ss ven n een 1,327 9,138 | 501 | 114-90 1,926 | 204-7); 9-13} 81-14) 745 | 358 74¢ 
Au 1,342 8,723 | 536} 116-50 1,839} 141-9] 10-04) 179-07 | 702 | 319 62 4 
- 1364] 9055]  557| 114-26] 1,842] 364-8| 12-25] 84-09; 163] 336 716 
1,395 | 10,489 | 564 | 129-71 1,982 os 86-11 | 870 | 374 17 2 
’ a 138-49 | 2,025 | cn are 3 
aa ’ 
BALANCE 
Pak ed r 
1938 ni ; - 20; — 116; — 7}; — 1:29; — 37; — 0-3} — 1°43} — 0-06; — 31} — 33 | ie 20 4 
195 ees | = 263) — 39) — 64/| —14-60| + 59] —282-9| — 5-94) —48-46; — 34] — 183] — 68 
195 ci at 7; — 680); — 65) — 4-28} + 208) —310-5| — 5-18 | —47-25|~ 6|/— 240;/-— 4 
1954. Tu x i 49} — 894! — 208) — 6:87] + 353 | —622-9| — 6-45 | —33-15| — 216) — 1909/+ 155 T 
August — 16| —1,528}-— 95; — 0-01] + 320| —743-2) — 2-22] —30-29| — 170} — 997|/-— 92 
September - 20) —2,201} — 120} — 3-31] + 128 | —508-5| — 3-21] —28-89| — 126} — 273|— 5 
October 4 = “aoe - 334} — 186; +15°25/ + 134 a — 4:04} —40-85 |; — 77} — ° 39) l= if 7 
November wh 13-46) 4+ 778}. ... dio Sao Oe Se eee ee l 
wal bs 





VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE’ (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 


es bhp Sega ae 266 | 93 118 vi 249 nk. 79 88 118 100 94 
Eaton iete ke $35 oa 217 | 12] 147 118 Seat se 98 159 131 | 128 119 
207 | 126 169 119 | Sent. mm, 9 111 172 | 156 | 141 118 


i | | | i 
ISG, See 52 Sin cee 259 | 136 212% 136 | 328 101 | 182 183 | 161 | 130 
- July MRA pee We ey 254 | 132 ban 119 526 | | 106 | 160 | 210 148 | 
s August .... — 280 | B34 hs ws. 119 318 | 83 154 192 | 148 130 4 
> | September .....2..... | 295 | 148)... se 357 | fe 199}... 
October’... areas tied 559 bs “as ian 394 104 | a i } <e LTT 


| 


EXPORTS 


1938 eee Bota ee ews j 147 110 139 koh 530 ‘cas | 136 119 C 9 111 7 
NUNS Sia 0s sag dete sc Pa 138 186 199, 670 | 164 46{  256| dal] 133 150 
BOGS. oo eee es ce ee 270 | 151 205 209 | 783 183 154 292 | 144 | 143 182 


167 | 157 | 324 | 205 161° 16] 
172 163 | 347 | 167 } bid 


i j i j 
1964. Fee oo ee 315 | 171 2275 240 i 896 | 

i fi ee ee ae ar a pee } 335 158 | ine 224 | 1,108 | 
4. yO REE eee ‘ 531 | 162 eS 232 | 974 | 193 i a es 2 
t ? September ey, a a 335 158 | ane as | 983 | 244 — — i 149 151 f 
October is -sisakssees Eee Aes i 213 Se 
| ae oa 


i cial 





(4) This covers mining, Manufacturing, electricity and manutactured gas with the following ex: eptions: Denmark and Greece exclude ’ 

i oe [reland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin (?) Special trade (cx g 
re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg (3) Avet i 

second quarter. ; nd 
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HEQUER RETURNS 


ended January 29th there was an 
sirplus (after allowing for Sinking 
890,000 compared with a surplus of 


t 


previous week and a surplus of | 


orresponding period of last vear. | 


umulative account to a surplus of 


pared with a surplus of £2,617,000 | 


expenditure below line ”” last 


137,000, bringing the total cumu 
£134,278,000 (£320,758,000 in 















pril 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 


Ap 53 | 1954 ended | ended 
to to Jan lan 
5} Jan. 30, | Jan. 29, 50 29 


1954 1955 1955 





100 11225,462 1266,479 1112716 130869 
90,200 $9,600} 6.400 7,100 
134,900 152,300] 3.300 3,000 
46,200' 61,1704 1,600 1,700 
165,900 146,900] 2,500 3,300 
54,150 1.200 1.400 


1,070 


2, 1785 229 |127866 147369 


= 
~ 
| 
t 


900} 882,607 | 932,533} 20,581 21.964 
19,000} 591,940 606,338}28,570 13.555 


49,151 35,519 





1781,500 [1474,547 1538,871 

1000} 67,920' 71,994] 3,634 3.889 

400 4,300 100, Dr. 350 

1.000 13.550 18.600} 2,650 600 
4.000 34,629 22,206 

45,000] 102,826 145,035] 5,008 161 


4532,875 [3408, 755 3586,235 [188409 190188 


100} 463 560] 454,254 
39,493| 39,490] 2,868) 2,896 
10.000 8,755 | 8,256 91 17 
173992868, 163 '2855,121162,020: 68,025 
ree 3357,121 164,479 70,938 


27,166| 27,7561 300) 360 


urplus oO ; 


2,617 201,358 123130 118890 


d 
$23,375, 335,6361 10,895 12,137 


2,4 A 


ficit 320,758 | 134,278 112235 106753 


69,100 100,198] 14.808 31,887 
14,950 35.3501 1.300, 2.650 





53,734. 16,166 115, 1,398 

. ' 

er the capital expenditure of the Pos 
i directly on the Exchequer (instead o 


Savings Funds) and is consequently 


expenditure and the total deficit. 


S item stood at £35,400,000 
'LOATING DEBT 


£ million) 





Ways and Means | 


sess? 2 Advances Total 
| Floating 
Tap Public ass Debt 
“s Depts. [England 


mse acancingeiiditciedimaiiian ia wee ies 


0} 1442-6] 243-4 4,502-6 
0 | 1544-0] 307-9 5,261-9 
| 1,514-3] 274-8 5,229-0 

1,483-1] 272-3 5,205-4 
)| 1452-1] 273-0 5195-1 
0, 1,548-1] 291-8 5319-8 
)} 1571-7] 271-2 | 5322-8 

| 

0 1613-4] 254-6 |. 5,383-0 
0 | 1672-7] 256-4 3-8 | 5382-8 
0 | 1,727-1] 262-2 | 5,429-3 
0 1,823-5] 263-4 5,505-9 





Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market responded to the 
increase in» Bank rate by reducing its bid 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday of 
last week by the unexpectedly large 
margin of 1s. 8d. per cent, to £99 8s. 3d. 
per cent; the average rate of allotment 


| Issue Department* : 


491 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 


1954 1955 





rose by 1s per cent to {2 6s. 7.33d. per a in ee ees J as os aa 
“e ™ ; ’ al Notes in banking dept.. | 6- . 5-6 
cent. This move, and other important Govt. debt Saud ‘necuitea” 1,571-7 1,721-2 1,721-2 
adjustments are discussed on page 476. | Other securities.......... cee +4 a 
As the bill offer had been reduced by | Gold coin and bullion.... |  — 2*9 “4 3 
£10 million and applications were up by Resting Defastinndt: 
Jeposits : 
£25.7 million, the immediate effect of the edie cies | 38-2 eG ete 
steep fall in the market’s bid was to Presse? special account... | sone ot 4 wast 
: an rs . ° ° é " 2 0i° 4 
reduce its allotment from 51 per cent to Others . Zl ae 67-8 5-9 | 65-8 
the low level of 32 per cent. a teen eeeees 370-8 | 358-8 | 545°8 
° . ? . ° securities j 
Dealings in Lombard Street in the past Government ............. | 299-8 | 283-0 264-6 
week have accordingly been strongly Discounts and advances .. | 18-3 =). 
. : ond : Other : ..{ 31-9 15-0 15-1 
influenced by the shortage of bills in the Fotal . | 350-0 314-4 | 296-2 
market ; demand has been swollen from | Banking department reserve. | 39-2 os =o 
American and Continental sources, | « proportion”. weve | 1065 17-4 19-6 


attracted by the relatively high rates (the | 
US Treasury bill rate fell from 1.349 to 
1.134 this week). The upshot has been 
an unusually wide spread in dealing rates. | 
April maturities have changed hands 
almost simultaneously at 2: per cent, 





* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,775 million to £1,725 million 
| On 


January 20, 1955 


TREASURY BILLS 


| ] 
2i¢ per cent and 2} per cent. On Tuesday | Amount (¢ million) Average | Allotted 
conditions were comfortable, and on | Pateot) eo 
* o.% em nniied or ia 
Monday and Wednesday the authorities | Offered | APPHCS | antotted| Allotment | Rate* 


gave adequate special aid, mainly indirectly 
through the banks. 

The Bank return shows a further reflux 
of notes of £5.1 million. As “other 
accounts ” dropped from £85.9 million to 
£65.8 million, bankers’ deposits rose from 
their eight-year low of £251.9 million to 
the still low level of £261.2 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

















Bank rate (from Discount rates % 
3 27/1/§ 5 Bank bills : 60 days 23 
Deposit rates (max months 25 
Banks ik i 4 months 2? j 
Discount houses 1} Omonths 23 
Money Day-to-day ij < Fine trade bills: 
SROET Peres 1i-2 3 months 3-3} * On Jan. 28th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 8s. 3d. secured 
Treas. bills 2 months 234 : 4 months 3-33 about 32 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
Smonths 2% 6months 3)-4$ | allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of £220 millon. 
| 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official Market Rates : Spot 
j Rates sas i nee menemainig 
Fel : January 27 January 28 | January 29 January 31 February 1 February 2 
eo ry . 
} 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-78 jy -2-78 fy 2-78 -2- 78 2-78 &-2-78 fy 2-78 2-78 2-78 -2- 78% 2-78 is 2: 78% 
Canadian $ .... 2-68} -2-69 & 2-69 -2-69 14 2-704 -2- 704, 2-70,4-2° 70%; 2-70-2-70§ 2-70 %-2- 10% 
French Fr. . 972 -65-987-35 975} 975) 9754-9754 9754-9753 9744-974} 97445-9754 975 9753 
Swiss Fr. ........|12:15@-12-334912- 25} -12- 253 /12- 253 12-253 12-25-12 253/12: 24§-12-25}'12- 244-12- 25} 12 243-12 25 
Belgian Fr. ......| 158-95 1359-323 "|139-274 139-27} 139-20 _ 1159-25- 139 224 - : 
141-05 139-374 139-323 139-52) 139-25 _ 139-30 159-274 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-58j~10-594/10-587~10- 594 10-583-10-59 |10-584~10- 58} 10-584-10- 58} 10-533-10- 588 


W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 4-11-84 QUL1- 768-11 - 76 11-764~—11- 76} 11-764-11- 768/11-75¢-11-76$,11-765-11-76§ 11-76-11-76} 


| Portuguese Esc. . 79- 90-81-10 79: 90-80-00 


| Swedish Kr 


79-90-80 - 00 : 
14-372 14-59 [14-51§-14-517 14-519-14-519/14-514-—14- 519: 14-51g-14-51§ 14-514-14-51}/14- 5154-14-51} 


79- 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 


Danish Kr... .....| 19-295-19-484 [19- 37-19-37} 19- 37}-19-38 |19-37§-19- 384 '19-373-19-38 19-373-19-38 19-37§-19-38) 


Norwegian Kr. ...1 19-85-20-15 


United States $... 


20 01} -20- 02} '20-01}-20- 02} 20- 01}-20-02} '20-01}-20- 02) 20-01]-20- 024 20-01$-20- 025 


One Month Forward Rates 
ac. pm- &c.dis| 4¢.pm- 4c. dis! 4c. pm- &c.dis! 4c. pm- 4 ¢.dis} 4c. pm-4c.dis! 4c. pm- ke. dis 


~anadi ‘ ; Par-—}c. dis c. pm-}e. dis fc. pm-—tc. dis fc. pm-—jc. dis jc. pm-—jc. dis fc. pm--$c, dis 
wear , lj x dis : if 34 dis 1§-3} dis 14-34 dis i 3 dis 1-3 dis 
Swiss Fr... l-jc. pm 1-}c. pm l-}c. pm 1-jc. pm }--4c. pm l-ic. pm 
Belgian Fr. i & pm-% dis, & pm-% dis | 4 pm-% dis| & pm- 4% dis | 4 pm-y% dis srt pe a 

i pf. dis 
Jutch Gid....... : cohen j-ic. pm | 1-}c. pm l-3c.pm | 1-%c. pm 1-jc. pm | 1-je. pm 
Ww Gar: BERS iaicanss -..+--] Opt. pm | 1-4pf. pm 1-tpf. pm 1-jpf. pm 1-jpf. pm | 1-tpf. pm 
Swedish Kr a IIT) 1-96 dis | 1-26 dis 1-26 dis 1-26 dis 1-26 dis | 1-26 dis 
Danish Kr 1-46 dis 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis _ | 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-48 dis 

| 


tele Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 


Norwegian Kr.. 


251/84 251/74 


| 


Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 


251/74 251/% | 


251/7¢ 















What Vulcan say about it . . . The most 
innocent-looking boiler plant can still be a 
potential danger. From boiler house to 
baker’s oven, it should always be safety 
first, not second. That means regular and 
competent inspection by specialist engineers. 
And for that exacting job, there’s Vulcan. 


= Vulcan BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 
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THIS 
BROUGHT THE 
HOUSE DOWN! 


Before it blew up, taking 51 feet o: 
chimney with it, this devastating object 
was a vertical cross-tube boiler supply- 
ing steam-heat for a dyeing work 

Post-explosion investigations revealed 
three main causes of failure : shortage o! 
water, which caused overheating and 
collapse of heating surface; excessive 
pressure brought about by a defective 
safety valve; and latent flaws in the 
boiler plates. 


















Vulcan’s Engineer-Surveyors know all there 
is to know about boiler plants. If there’s 
a flaw in the flue they’ll find it. Ifthere’sa 
defect, they "li detect it. If there’s anything “ 
wrong whatsoever, they'll point it out. And 
not just boilers : lifts, hoists, cranes — if 
there’s an accident coming up for any of 
them, their job is to spot it before it starts. 
Safety first is Vulcan first. 









FREE, For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now 
for ‘ Vulcan ’"—a quarterly 
journal for Power users. 
Please write to Dept. 17. 





67 King Street, Manchester 2 








kind of financial transaction. 


has a direct link with Australia. 














(Incorporated in Victoria) 


Assets £271 Million 





Australia’s industrial expansion invites the 
participation of British enterprise in the 
broadly based prosperity which lies ahead. 
The National Bank of Australasia, with 
over 750 Australian branches, is splendidly 
equipped to give guidance on every aspect 
of Australian affairs and to handle every 


Through the Information Department of 
the Bank’s London Office, British business 


= THE NATIONAL BANK 
3 OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


Your best introduction to Australia 
Over 75U Branches throughout Australia 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins St, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED. 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year 
ended 31st December, 1954, and of the 
accompanying Statement by the Chairman, 


Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 





























The gross revenue amounted to £210,162 compared wit 
£204,222 in 1953. After charging Debenture Interest, Taxatio 
Directors’ Fees, Management and General Expenses gmounting | 
to £106,337 the net profit is £103,825 which is the highest in 
the Company’s history. Adding £118,712 brought forward 
the total available for appropriation is £222,537. The Directors 
have placed £25,000 to General Reserve and recommend a | 
dividend of 15 per cent. less tax, which will absorb £83,638, 
leaving £113,899 to be carried forward. 

Full provision has been made in the Profit and Loss Accoun 
for United Kingdom taxation in respect of all income to 31s 
December, 1954. Double taxation relief allowable to the 
Company amounting to 4/3d,. in the £, has been taken int 
account in arriving at this provision. 

At market prices on 31st December, 1954 (or where no marke 
price existed at the valuations by the Directors at that date 
amounting to £288,143) the Share and Debenture Holdings and 
British and Foreign Government Securities had an aggregatc 
value of £3,392,060 as compared with their book value o! 
£2,470,018. There is thus an indicated appreciation of £922,042 
over book cost. 


At the valuations taken at 31st December last, over 83 pe: 
cent. of the investments are situated in the United Kingdom 
Union of South Africa and other parts of the British Common 
wealth. About’79 per cent. of the investments are in ordinary 
stocks and shares and the balance in fixed-interest bearing 
securities. 
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A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 





pertinent information on 


INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES 






CORPORATION IN‘ 


PROVIN( 


OME TAXES 








{AL INCOMI 


Al 


AND REGI 


AND CAPITAI 

TAXES 
ION OF BRANCHES 
TION OF CORPORATION INCOMI 


TAXES 

















PERSON 





INCOMI 











STRAT 





LICENSING 





DISTRIB 
I 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC. 





NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 










Copies are free. Apply to either of our London 


CN 







offices. Ask for ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry ing 


y EAA : 





° 7 , 
on Business in Canada’. 


6 Lothbury, EC2 - 2 Cockspur St, SWI 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


as . 


Aw 
\\\ 


Sos 
\ ( 
. 
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held its first Trade Fair in 1471, where 
products of medieval handicraft were 
displayed to admiring visitors from France 
and Germany. This was the forerunner of 
the great trade fairs of modern times. 


Butovorybody 



























































The Rt. Hon. LORD KENNET OF THE DENE, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Chairman) 
ERIC O. FAULKNER, M.B.E. (Deputy Chairman) 
The Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, K.C.M.G. J. IVAN SPENS, O.B.E 


‘1D JOHN ROBARTS _ Sir ARCHIBALD JAMIESON, K.B.E. Sai Mis tie dias i lie ‘ 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1954. eee ea Nase prens: 
pigs Fog pharmaceutical products, its industry manu- 
bis al deine — facturing ribbons for the fashion trade and 
Capitak (in £1 Units of Stock) : 4 £ heavy metal goods. It is also a centre of 
Authorised 03% si a a aa 7,500,000 . ; . . : 
er international banking and insurance. 
eee oe vee one “oe 2'456.000 Needless to say, the Basle Branch of the 
= re ay or a ay ; - | Union Bank of Switzerland plays an import- 
: ; : ee. ant part in the financial life of this prosperous 
AND Loss—Balance carried forward ... er city. Its vast experience is, at all times, 
8,885,761 at your disposal. 
s (Secured-on Assets of the Company) ... 256,863,417 
rs, OTHER LIABILITIES AND RESERVE FOR 
NGENCIES .. if ar a wt 19,448,386 
S BY SUBSIDIARIES : ; za 160,107 
SED FINAL DivipEND less Income Tax ... 228,690 
antaaioons 276,640,600 
£285_526.361 
ae 
CURRENT ASSETS : 
CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND ; ot ati a §,294,324 
S118 DISCOUNTED less rebate and reserve ... 173,456,290 


kiTieS QuoTED : British Government, British Corporation, 
ble Board, Dominion and Colonial Government and 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


Corporation bes i ; os sed saa ; 93,555,560 
; Unquoted : British Corporation and Public Board 
loregnigg 8 ag re See ce aise aca $e 980.631 UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
NS ON securities ¢ ‘ ‘ i 12,039, 5 
1 securities and amounts receivable SB cecsamati SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
285,326,254 


FIXED ASSETS : 
HARES IN SUBSIDIARIES at cost eee 100,107 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


< 










he net assets of Subsidiaries et 31st December, 1954, are . ° ; 
: ee by Deposits with the Company (per contra). Capital, fully paid oe erccccccessevccesecees Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
“TEHOLD Premises, including Furniture and Fittings, at cost, 
less amounts written off : = = oh 2 . we “ 100,000 WR WON = an vac icncnccs dénvccdeccscnedainesvis Swiss Franes 65,000,000 
£285,526,361 Re I iia cnc ctesaras Cccbecacks ... Swiss Francs 2,169,495,757 ; 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: We 






39, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


BANKUNION 
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The affairs of men... 


| When it comes to appointing an Executor or Trustee you cannot do better than place 
















your affairs in the hands of National Provincial Bank. The Trustee Department is 
stafted by specialists in the administration of Wills and Trusts and has the benefit of 


1 | all the Bank’s experience in financial and business matters. 


| No matter how complex your affairs may be, you may be sure that they will be 


i handled courteously, sympathetically and efficiently. 
| < é é 


Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch without obligation. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 


} Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Trustee Department: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C,.2 


entematanttt TEAC OL = e a eee aaa 


Westward Ho! 


if you seek trading opportunities in 















Canada, make the Bank of Montreal your 


starting point. Since 1817 the Bank has 


ALLIANCE| 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMPED 


figured prominently in Canada’s economic 


development ; to-day it offers the enquiring 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


business man up-to-the-minute facts and 


figures and a complete banking service. 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
| THE UNITED KINGDOM 
a THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office : MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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J accept the appointment.. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 





The. savings of today Help yourself and the 
ensure the homes of nation by saving 
tomorrow. regularly. 


* INTEREST AT 25% PER ANNUM FROM 
DATe OF INVESTMENT. 


* £1-£5000 ACCEPTED. 
* WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


Te Gatco ToSewiy PERMANENT 
— 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
223-227 REGENT STREET 





























Ht 100 LONDON W.I. 
ee 
a YEARS PHONE: REGENT 7282 
The problem of the executive ‘es Branches throughout the Country 
or key worker who is unable to | 
m find the deposit to purchase a house 
can be solved without cost to the 
Company. 


The Guarantee House Purchase 
Plan of the Wesleyan & General 


Assurance Society has teen special- Habib Ba nk Limited 


ly designed to mect this problem, cstablished 1941 
iti H : KARA (PAKISTAN) 
and, in addition, provides for ead Office: KARACHI (PAK 


‘ ‘ i capita! ... al k Rs. 30, 0 
cancellation of the mo rtgage in the Authorised Capita! . Pak Rs. 30,000,00 


helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


issued & Subscribed -. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 

event of the employee’s death. || Paid-up Capital ...  ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 

: : g Reserve Funds oe .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 

Information regarding this Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 

pian will be given, m confidence, In selecting desirable trade re:ations tor exports and 
i - . ° . mports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 57 branches 
Upon application to: spread over West & East Pakistam, can prove to be most 


WESLEYAN & GENERAL vesiorah, Sxhading Gpeug. ted eivilitg at” cmsmeeced 


letters of credit collection of documentary bills, remittances, 


Assurance Society etc 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 
STEELHOUSE LANE BOMBAY {INDIA} 
BIRMINGHAM 4 Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Established 1841 Head Office KARACHI (PAKISTAN: 
BRANCHES ; 
Specialists in House Purchase for 30 years RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents ai all important Cities of the 
World. 


om ee Or Mem os hoc eto, Manan 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ARTHUR LEE & SONS LIMITED 


(Producers of Strip Steel, Bright Drawn Steel Bars, Wire and Stainless Stee!) 


FULL ORDER BOOKS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


HAMPERING EFFECT OF PRICE CONTROL 


MR G. WILTON LEE ON URGENT NECESSITY 
FOR TAXATION REDUCTION 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Arthur Lee & Sons Limited was held on 
January 28th at Sheffield, Mr G. Wilton Lee, 
TD, JP (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Before proceeding with the factual details 
of the past year’s trading, may I refer briefly 
to the history of our company. This is our 
diamond jubilee year. The present company 
was incorporated on June 12, 1894, in suc- 
cession to a business acquired by my grand- 
father in 1874. From very small beginnings 
manufacturers, by wise planning, 
enterprise and careful husbandry, the busi- 
ness has grown into one of the most impor- 
cold workers of steel in the United 
Kingdom. My co-directors and I are proud 
to have the honour of directing such an 
enterprise, and will endeavour to continue 
this progressive course. 


as wire 


tant 


You will have seen from Press announce- 
ments that the company on June 2, 1954, 
acquired from the Iron & Steel Holding & 
Realisation Agency the whole of the share 
capital of Arthur Lee & Sons (Hot Rolling 
Mulls) Limited and Arthur Lee & Sons (Cold 
Strip) Limited, so that those companies again 
form part of the group as they did before 
Nationalisation. Details are given in the 
report of the directors, and I am satisfied that 
we took the right course in the interests of 
the members in making this re-purchase. As 
I indicated in my last statement, it was neces- 
sary to make arrangements for additional 
finance for these companies, and this was 
raised by issuing £500,000 43 per cent deben- 
ture stock of Arthur Lee & Sons (Hot Rolling 
Mills) Limited which had been created before 
the re-purchase. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the trading profit for the year is 
£640,330, and income from investments and 
interest £51,775. Taxation takes £378,784 
and the consolidated net profit is £314,788. 
This includes the net profit of the re-pur- 
chased companies for the whole of the 
financial year, but £85,532 of this is required 
to be set aside as their net pre-acquisition 
profits. Because of the desire to conserve 
their resources, no dividends have been 
declared by these companies in respect of the 
year ended September 30, 1954, so that the 
balance of their profit is also retained by 
them. Therefore, in arriving at the net profit 
of Arthur Lee & Sons Limited, £172,225, no 
credit has been taken for any of these profits 
of the re-purchased companies. The consoli- 
‘dated balance sheet exhibits the strong posi- 
tion of the group, current assets exceeding 
current liabilities by over two and a quarter 
million pounds, including very considerable 
bank balances. As you will see from the 
report of the directors, we have decided to 
round off the ordinary dividend to a total of 
9 per cent less tax for the year, and to 
increase the special bonus, not subject to 
income tax, to 1} per cent. 


Last year I commented on the changing 
conditions of trade and reduced demand as 
compared with circumstances of maximum 
demand which operated almost continuously 
in the earlier post-war years. The reduced 
demand and buyers’ discrimination continued 
in the first half of the year under review, but 
conditions changed rapidly in the spring of 
this year and demand increased continually, 
so that now we have full order books and 
great pressure on every department. 


HEAVY BURDEN OF INFLEXIBLE 
CHARGES 


Price control under the Iron and Steel 
Board is severe and tends to be arbitrary 
and doctrinaire. It is theoretical rather than 
practical, so that we have to work near to 
full capacity in order to earn a normal profit. 
Below this poigt the earning of profit is 
made impossible by the heavy burden of 
almost inflexible charges such as the guaran- 
teed week, National Insurance contributions, 
holidays with pay, pension schemes, etc. 
We can bear these charges under rigid price 
control only so long as demand is maintained 
and we are able to operate at a high pro- 
portion of capacity. In the event of a reces- 
sion the effect would be very serious, for 
the charges mentioned above would continue 
to operate but would become a _ heavier 
burden relative to the reduced sales. Plant 
replacement and new development should be 
provided out of earnings and good times 
should be made to provide for bad. That, 
as I understand it, is how this and many 
other fine businesses have been built up in 
the past. With such a high level of taxation 
as operates at present, high earnings are 
essential if industry is to be maintained in 
a state of efficiency and new developments 
made possible. 


URGENT NECESSITY FOR TAXATION 
REDUCTION 


Our record of development achieved by 
consistent ploughing back of earnings is one 
of which we can be proud. During the past 
twelve years we have incurred capital ex- 
penditure of over two million pounds, and in 
the same period we have paid over three and 


a quarter million pounds in taxation. This 
not only shows that we have devoted a large 
portion of our resources to renewing and 
improving capital equipment, but surely em- 
phasises the urgent necessity of a reduction 
in the taxation burden on industry. I can 
only hope that price control will not con- 
tinue to be operated in such an arbitrary and 
doctrinaire way as to frustrate our efforts 
to continue to develop and improve our plant 
and equipment and so maintain the prosperity 
of the business, 


Our products, as is well known, cover a 
wide field ranging over almost every type of 
cold worked steel product in stainless, 
straight carbon and alloy steels. In con- 
sequence, we are important suppliers to the 
motor and motor accessory trades, the cycle 
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industry, precision chain and countless other 
specialised industries. I cam say withour 
hesitation that the products of this comp 
are essential to the prosperity of many of 
these industries. Our stainless steel depart- 
ment, which has been progressively developed 
over many years, is now in a very healthy 
state and I look forward to continued pro- 
gress in this important field. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Progress continues to be made with : 
development of Shipmans (Sheffield) Lim 
and Steel & Strip Platers Limited. Oy 
association with Glover Brothers (Moss 
Limited and its subsidiaries is being main- 
tained to the mutual benefit of all concern 
As mentioned earlier, our order books 
full in every department and new orders 
coming in at a rate which inevitably means 
disappointment for many of our custon 
in the matter of delivery. It is my view, 
however, that the present improvement in 
demand is on a sound basis and that we can 
look forward to full work continuously fi 
least the next year. In the export market 
have developed a type of trade which 
believe to be well founded and much good- 
will is accruing. 


I would close with an expression of app: 
ciation of the efforts of all our employees 
the way in which they have supported u 
what has been a rather difficult year. 1 
have done this, I am sure, because they rea 
that our interests are mutual and the progre 
of each individual is dependent upon the 
gress of all. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


STERLING ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Sterling Estates, Limited, was held on 
January 26th in London, Mr Douglas Overall, 
JP, FAI, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1954: 


The parent company’s rental revenue of 
£144,504 shows an increase of £11,617 over 
that of the previous year: income from 
subsidiary companies is somewhat reduced at 
£11,739 by reason of provisions made by 
those companies for future repairs and that 
from the associated company is maintained st 
last year’s increased figure. Surpluses arising 
from the sale of a property and the com- 
pulsory acquisition of two sites bring the total 
receipts for the year to £223,820. 

Taxation absorbs £85,344 of which £31,350 
arises in respect of the surpluses on disposal 
of property. Full provision has been made 
for taxation on the surplus arising from the 
compulsory acquisition referred to above, but 
the principle of taxation on such transactions 
is being discussed by your company with the 
Inland Revenue. 


Your directors recommend the transfer of 
£6,000 to subsidiary companies to provide tor 
future repairs, the transfer to general reserve 
of £30,000 and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent, making a total of 10 per 
cent for the year. 


Treasury consent has been obtained for the 
capitalisation of £58,442 of the capital reserve 
and it is proposed to issue shares in the 
proportion of one share for every 10 held. 

It is felt that in the absence of untoward 
circumstances the company can continue [0 
look forward to a steady improvement :n ''S 
income. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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VEST RIDING WORSTED 
\ND WOOLLEN MILLS 


JOHN KEELING’S REVIEW 
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‘nty-sixth annual general meeting 
Worsted and Woollen Mills 

vas held on February 3rd in Brad- 
ford. Sir John Keeling (the chairman) pre- 


€ 
tdi 
Riding 


owing is an extract from his circu- 


nent: You will have observed 
fron report and accounts that the results 
for ir él nded August 3lst are again 


y Che profit of the group before 
iene to £1,381,340, which is 
than that for the previous 

which we had the benefit of 
ourable factors to which I referred 
tement last year. After deducting 

required for taxation the net 
the group was £652,078, which 
with £762,455 for the previous 


iOWer!l 


erim dividend of 8 per cent was 

( the issued ordinary capital of 

{1,214,916 as then outstanding, since when 

i ordinary capital has been increased 

883 by a capitalisation of reserves. 

Your board now recommend a final dividend 

r on the increased ordinary capital 
cent. 


The consolidated balance sheet again 
shows a strong position. Capital and reserves 
{4,926,392 exceeded the corresponding 
the previous year by £424,704. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall 
years ago the issued ordinary capital 
was £462,000. Since then reserves, almost 
y consisting of profits ploughed back 
nto the business, have been capitalised in 
the form of ordinary shares to the extent of 


ie! @2 
} *% KN 4 


{1,2 which has resulted in bringing 
up the issued ordinary capital to the present 
figure of £1,700,883. In addition capital 
nd revenue reserves have increased by 
£1,406,717 to £2,600,509. 

Stock on hand and work in progress have 
as usual been conservatively valued in 
accordance with accepted commercial prin- 
ciples and practice. In addition the stock 
reserve which remains at the figure of 


” 


£310,000 represents an additional “ cushion 


cain ‘nt, after allowing for taxation, to 
rather more than 12 per cent of the balance 
sheet value of the stock. 

A year ago I referred to the fact that we 
were considering enlarging our existing 
scheme to embrace all employees who have 
been with us for a given number of years, 
and to give them some measure of life 
ass a 

The details have now been very largely 
vorke it, and we hope to bring what is 

nto operation in the course of the 

ex months. In view of this we have 

1 provision of £50,000 in these accounts 

the initial cost of providing for back 

lowards the end of our financial year we 

acquired the entire issued share capital of 

jo! irgatroyd and Son, Limited, worsted 

Spinners and manufacturers. This business 
ha 


‘ ‘Deen in existence and in the Murgatroyd 


‘amily for well over two hundred years. My 
leagues and I cordially welcome to our 
group Mr Ronald H. Murgatroyd, who re- 
a le Managing director of the company. 
. | | that this purchase, which has been 


‘nced out of the group’s own resources, 
add still further to its strength. 


_ During the year under review our operat- 
ng companies maintained a high level of 
, but they had to contend with some 


—— rked movements in the value of wool ; 
, "nO wool over the year declined in value 
ome 12} per cent. Profit margins 


narrowed, and this tendency seems likely to 
continue during the current year. 


Since the close of the financial year on 
Aug gust 31st last, fluctuations in the price of 

wool have conti nued, resulting in a general 
lower level of values; sales, however, have 
been well maintained. 


It is too early to reeeen what the results 
of the 


present year may be, but I trust that 
you wi i not be disappointed with the results 
that I hope to be able to place before you 
next year. The report was adopted. 


THE UNION DISCOUNT 
COMPANY OF LONDON 


JUSTIFIED DIVIDEND INCREASE 


LORD KENNET’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London, Limited, will 


be held on February 24th at 39, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. The following is the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Kennet of The Dene, PC, GBE, 
DSO, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954 

During an active and eventful year in the 


discount market we have gained further 
experience of the conditions which began in 
the market in November, 1951, that is, a 


variable bank rate, with the convertibility of 
the pound discussed and anticipated, but 
not achieved, and with progress in the 


removal of rationing and controls, including 
those in the commodity market on gold in 
March, and on cotton in May, and on finance 
for hire-purchase. In our own sphere we 
welcome the new era. It emphasises and 
increases the utility of a discount market ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that the use 
made of the services of the market enables 
your company, with prudent and _ skilful 
management, to earn a reasonable return 
On its capital under the new conditions. 


No agitated use of bank rate has been 

made to deal with mere eddies in the money 
market. There has been one change only, 
from 34 per cent to 3 per cent on May 13th. 
Bill rates which had been steady for the first 
four months at 2; per cent to 2} per cent 
for Treasury bills by tender and 2} per cent 
to 2;% per cent for fine bank bills thereafter 
settled down at about 1% per cent until 
November. There then began a steady 
increase in the rate, and at the end of the 
year it had increased to nearly 2 per cent, 
an increase which had an adverse effect on 
prices in the bond market. There was at 
that time pressure against sterling. Delay 
in exports caused by the dock-strike probably 
aggravated the seasonal condition. 

In any event, there was a large 
the commercial bills to be 
towards the end of the year. For the whole 
year the total of commercial bills passing 
through our hands was 16 per cent more than 
the year before. Our liability on bills sold 
but not matured, which in the balance sheet 
is £31,769,594, is higher than it has ever 
been 

The revival of the interest taken in the 
London money market by foreign bankers 
is a good feature of the new conditions here. 
With more flexibility, more use is made of 
the services of London banks and discount 
houses. That, but more particularly 
indwstrial activity here, and the large amount 
of borrowing for short terms by the govern- 
ment, made the deposits of the clearing 
banks higher in November than ever before. 


increase in 
dealt with 


also 


The increase in our balance sheet total of 
£31,654,322 to £285,526,361 is mainly 
accounted for by our larger holding of bills. 

Our profit of £505,308 is an increase of 
£137,456, and is higher than ever. We have 
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announced a final dividend which increases 
that for the year by 24 per cent, from 10 per 
cent to 124 per -cent, a moderate increase, 
justified by our company’s earning capacity, 
as shown by its accounts for a number of 
years and by the strength of its reserves. 
About this I would make two observa- 
tions: (1) In an inflationary economy the 
profit, expressed as a percentage of its capital, 
earned by a business which 
services to the community, 
natural tendency to 
in the percentage, 


gives necessary 

must have a 
but the increase 
attendant increase 


increase ; 
ind any 


in distribution of dividend, is no direct 
measure of increase in real advantage to the 
recipients. (2) Such a distribution appears 


to your board to be in 
public as well as that of our shareholders. 
The discount market has limited functions 
and little plant. There is an optimum of the 
amount of capital which can usefully be em- 
ployed in it. So long as that optimum, which 
must of course include ample reserves, is 
maintained, it is to the advantage of the 
national economy that profits should be re- 
leased as dividends, to add to the supply of 
capital available for useful investment else- 
where. We believe that our shareholders, 
amongst whom are many institutional in- 
vestors, are well qualified to make such re- 
investments. The  distributed-profits-tax 
determines the share of any increase in dis- 
tribution required for public expenditure, and 
thus authorises the receipt of the remainder 
by shareholders. 


To the banks and financial institutions 
which give us their co-operation unchanged 
in changing times we tender our thanks, and 
to the management and staff we say “ Thank 
you for being always as good as your best, 
which is always an example of the highest 
standard of industry and ability in the service 
of the company.’ 


the interest of the 





TRINIDAD SUGAR 
ESTATES 
FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The thirty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of Trinidad Sugar Estates, Limited, 
was held on January 27th in London. 


Mr E. Cassleton Elliott, CBE, FSAA (the 


chairman), in the course of his circulated 
speech, said: 


The year under review was a very dis- 
appointing one for us because, as a result of 
damage by Froghoppers and Moth Borer 
to the canes, the production of sugar fell by 
1,764 tons compared with 1953. As a result 
of the damage, the average yield per acre 
of Estate canes dropped from 37 tons 
9 cwt to 27 tons 18 cwt, and the juice also 
suffered. Farmers’ canes, however, despite 
Froghopper damage, showed a _ welcome 
increase of 6,254 tons compared with last 
year. The average price per ton realised for 
sugar, including by-products, after deduct- 
ing the levies of £2 15s. per ton made under 
the Trinidad Sugar Industry Special Funds 
Ordinance, 1948, was £43 13s. 2d., compared 
with £42 Is. 5d. in 1953. 


Owing to the poor crop, the profit for the 
year shows a substantial reduction compared 
with last year, but as a conservative policy 
has been adopted in the past with regard to 
dividends, the directors consider they are 
justified in recommending a dividend of 5 
per cent for the year. 

As regards the prospects for 1955 crop, 
present indications are that we shall have a 
good tonnage of Estate canes. You will 


appreciate, however, that so much depends 
on juice and other conditions during the crop 
period, but if these are normal and there is 
no labour trouble I think we shall have a 
good crop. The report was adopted. 
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KOLOK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
(Manufacturers of Carbon Papers, Type- 
writer Ribbons, Stamp Pads and Inks) 








INCREASED PROFITS 








ia forty h uN 1eeting of 
K Man turing MT] Limited, 
held on Januar 28th ; Totten- 
N.17, Mr E. S. Dumont, chairman 
’ lanaging director, presiding. The 
F following is an extract from his circulated 
i nent 
\ of output and net profit are only 
rf low the record in your company’s 
Phe net profit of the company for the year 
{£126,017 and the net profit of the group 
ee is £144,003, compared with £111,677 and 
e {122,760 for the previous year. 
The increase in the group net profit before 
ixation is £21,243. 
Competition in export markets continues, 
but we are endeavouring to combat this by 


increasing and improving our manufacturing 
and technical resources. 


Business on hand encourages me to believe 


that the current year should be equally 
satistactory. 
We have sold a separate plot of fand, 


surplus to Our requirements, at a profit of 
£17,546, which we are carrying to capital 


eserve. 


The financial position of the group is 
excellent, surplus current assets over current 
liabilities amounting to £358,893, compared 

<a .. with £294,276 for the preceding year. Part 
of this increase is accounted for by the sale 
of land referred to, but against this is a 
capital commitment of £14,400 for the pur- 
pose of a factory previously rented. 


I draw attention to the transfer of £5,000 
to the superannuation reserve. It is intended 
iz the current year to supplement past 
pensions and of the greater 
this obligation by making a lamp 
to the insurers from the super- 





dispose 
part of 
sum payment 
imnuation reserve. 
In view of the continued level of profits 
directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent, making 30 per cent for the 


I cannot speak too highly of the excellent 
services rendered by our executives and those 
in our service and, on your behalf, I express 
my thanks to them, as I do to all my 
colleagues on the board. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


RESTORATION OF TRADING 
FREEDOM 


The ninetieth annual general meeting of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 
will be held on February 24th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle, chair- 
man and managing director, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The profit brought into the accounts of the 
parent company amounts to £260,984, as 
compared with the previous year’s figure of 
£288,003. After deducting the preference 
dividends and the interim ordinary dividend 
paid in July last, there remains a balance of 
£168,734, which it is proposed to allocate as 
follows: Final ordinary dividend of 8 per 
cent, tax free, £160,000, leaving a carry for- 
ward of £8,734. 


OXO LIMITED 


An outstanding event towards the close of 
our trading year was the termination in this 
country of meat rationing and the restoration 
of free and unhampered dealing in virtually 
all food lines. It is yet too early to assess the 
market effects on the sale of our main pro- 
prietary products, the Oxo cube and corned 
beef, and the full pattern of a return to 
normality has still to evolve. 

The Oxo cube, which during the war and 
early postwar years became such a boon to 
millions of housewives in supplementing the 
monotonous and meagre diet of the home, 
now has to stand against the full competition 
of an ever-widening range of attractive foods 
and beverages. In price alone, at 14d., it is 
more competitive now than when it retailed 
at ld. before the war. It is our policy, how- 
ever, notwithstanding rising costs, to keep 
the price at the lowest level possible commen- 
surate with a reasonable profit margin. 

Sales of corned have been. brisk 
following the derationing of meat, but once 
the pipeline to the consumer has been filled, 
it seems doubtful whether corned beef will 
find as large a market as it enjoyed before 
the war, until such time as costs in producing 
countries, particularly in the Argentine, can 
be reduced to a level which will once more 
warrant a price that will appeal to the house- 
wile. 

Europe: The. subsidiaries in France and 
Belgium both reported increased turnover, 
and satisfactory profits were made in Belgium 
and Italy. In France, however, profits on 
established proprietary articles are severely 
regulated by government through the opera- 
tion of price controls, and the margins now 


beel 
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allowed, after taking into account incre 
costs, fall far short of what is necessary 
a healthy business. Other countries 
Europe, particularly those in Scandi: 
maintain closed economies and we have | 
unable, since the end of the second 
war, to make headway with the reintr: 
tion of our products. 


River PLATE: It is now four years 
any remittance of current dividends or p 
has been received from the Argentine 
one is led to wonder how much longer 
state of affairs can. continue without 
parably impairing the good = name 
Argentina used to enjoy in the fin 
world for the prompt settlement o 
obligations. 


The statement then gave a detailed 
of the group’s other world-wide activiti 


THE HOLLINS MILL 
COMPANY 


(Cotton Spinners and Manufactu 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fifty-second ordinary general m 
of The Hollins Mill Company Limite 
held on February 3rd in Mancheste: 


Mr J. Manning (chairman and man: 
director), in the course of his speech, 


The consolidated profit and loss show 
increase of £26,000 in trading profit ove: 
of the previous year and after ded 
depreciation, directors’ emoluments, et 
taxation, the net profit is £54,414, 
some £4,000 increase over last year 
incidence of taxation is rather heavie: 
year than last year, otherwise the net b: 
would have been further increased. 

As you are aware, last year we dispos 
the assets of the Australian compan 
satisfactorily under the circumstances 3: 
has resulted in a surplus of £42,557, 
has been carried to the appropriation « 


I think you will agree that the 
sheet shows a very sound position 


During the year our selling orga: 
has been strengthened and this is re! 
in the increased turnover, and although 
ness is now more difficult than it has b 
some time, trading should continue 
reasonably profitable. 


The directors do not feel justified in | 
mending any increase in the total d 
distribution for the year in view of the | 
tainty of trade and increased comp: 
which may have the effect of restrictin 
profits, and accordingly they propose 
dividend on the preference shares ol 
cent less tax and a final ordinary divid 
74 per cent less tax. The report was ac 








UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

AUSTRALIA 

for the position of PROFESSOR OF 

MATHEMATICS. Salary £A2,500 per annum. Applicants should 

hold a higher degree, have taught at University level, and have 
arried out substantial research in the field of Mathematics. 
Further particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, Association 


Applications are invited 


ff Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close with the undersigned on 
March 31, 1955. 


C. PAGE HANIFY, Registrar. 

Ras FILM INSTITUTE—APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR.— 

The Governors of The British Film Institute invite applieations 
for the Post of Director, the principal executive offiser of the Insti- 
tute, responsible for the whole of its work, including the National 
Fiim Library and the National Film Theatre. Salary scale £1,700- 
£2,200 per annum. Candidates with exceptional qualifications may be 
appointed at a salary higher than the starting rate. Since the Insti- 
tute’s main purpose is to further public appreciation of the film, the 
primary quality sought in its chief officer is a genuine interest in 
films combined with administrative ability.—Applications, with the 
names of two referees, should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Institute, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, not later than 
March 5, 1955. 


os SALE, Economic Journal, June, 1949-December, 1954.—Offers 
to Box 823. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for appointment as RESEARCH FE! 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEMOGRAPHY. 

The appointment is for three years with a possible extens! 
five years, at a salary within the range £1,100-£1,650 per an 
Reasonable removal expenses will be paid and superannuatio 
the F.S.S.U. pattern is provided. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universit'° 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, w.c.l 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is March 31 
but intending applicants in the United Kingdom may arrange |! 
views before February 14th with Mr W. D. Borrie, the Head 0! 
Department, through the office of the Association of Univers 
(Tel.: MUSeum 4578). 


[FADING professional organisation practising in London, A' 


_and the Far East possess an immediate vacancy for a Ge" 
Business Manager. Principal tasks would cover 
interests both at home and abroad, and also te t 


romotion 
e charge 


non-technical administration. Age group 28-40. Public school e¢ 
tion essential, and for preference some business and social con’ 
Occasional overseas visits will be necessary. 
tunity for the individual who can sombine 
sound commercial understanding. 
Box 824. 


Most valuable op 
rive and initiative w' 


Excellent financial prospe~ 


i 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ms are invited for appointment to the Chair of Political 
ilary £A3,000. Reasonable travel and removal expenses 
One year’s study leave, with travel allowance, will 
fter each three years' service. 
nent of Political Science is included in the Research 
al Sciences, and is at present in charge of a Reader. 
the duty of the Professor to conduct and organise 


i 


ses : political movements and institutions.and to supervise 
’ a small number of post-graduate students, most of whom 
s ding to the Ph.D. degree. 


inding this notification, the University retains the right 
air by invitation at any stage. 
\ ulars and information as to the method of application 
iined from the Secretary,. Association of Universities of 
‘ommonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

“ing date for the receipt of applications in Australia and 
April 30, 1955, 


UGANDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
nda Chamber of Commerce, Uganda Cotton Association 
Planters’ Association invite applications from suitably 
didates for the appointment of Secretary to these three 
<idence would be in Kampala, the commercial centre of 
Protectorate. Applicants should have had first-class 
experience and a keen interest in Public Affairs—a 
of law and legal proceedings is desirable but not essential. 
ntment would be of a permanent nature, following a six 
y»bationary period, Remuneration would be substantial 
provide for housing and overseas leave facilities with 
passages every three years. 
ms, stating age, personal details, including education and 
rience, together with copies of references and a recent 
should be submitted, in the first instance, to J. L. 
BE, c/o Uganda Development Corporation, Lid., 27, Regent 
mdon, S.W.1. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

stal tuition for the above Degree (open to all), which is 
a qualification for* men and women seeking executive 
a nts in commerce or industry, government or municipal 
| College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly 
qj futors. Low fees: instalments.—Write for Prospectus of 
Li ‘ourses to Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
susiness Executive, with Accountancy and Company 
experience, available shortly, requires responsible posi- 
or abroad. Age 47. Highest references.—Box 817. 


\| ING RESEARCH.—The expanding activities of this 

, i have given rise to an extension of the marketing 

ranisation, There will be very good opportunities for 

nomists in work which will involve a stimulating variety 

research and as the new positions will carry varying 

<ponsibility applications will be welcome from both new 

those with several years’ experience in market and/or 

earch, The appointments are pensionable and carry 

and prospects, All applications will be acknowledged 

lest information will be given to those invited for 

\pply to the Personnel Manager, British Nylon Spinners 
ypool, Mon, 


e* LTANT (Senior) required by American International 

\ ement Consultants with established and expanding 

ns in Britain and Europe. Candidates should be 

Production Engineers or Accountants with extensive 

<pernience who have demonstrated their ability to 

£2,000 p.a, in responsible senior appointments 

Or consultancy. Please give full details of 
jUalifications, age and salary.—Box 821. 


ATISTICS require market research executive to take 
the Consumer Surveys Division. Applicants must 
ning and wide experience of questionnaire design, 

ol, tabulation and presentation. Write, giving 
tions and age and salary required, to Attwood 
Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1. 


1) ‘TES can be drastically reduced if you plan and act 


in ce to Robert A. Thomson, 11 Duke 
ss, 3.W.1, 


\ \NT (qualified), age about 30, required by the Beecham 
. initial appointment as assistant accountant in Head 
The successful candidate can expect to find ample 
motion within the Group. Previous commercial experi- 
but not essential, and candidates with a leaning 
wa neral management or administration preferred. Good 
aig salary dependent upon age, experience and suitability 
i. Jh ind profit-sharing schemes in operation.—Applications, set- 
& OU education, professional and commercial experience and 
int details, should be forwarded to the Secretary, Beecham 

i} ted, 68 Pall Mall. S.W.1. 


\I’ ING EXECUTIVE required by Young and Rubicam 
ay ed; Advertising. Responsibilities include analysis of 
and consumer research data and preparation of agency 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture entitled ‘“‘ The Recruitment and Training of the Higher 
Civil Servants in the United Kingdom and in France : a comparative 
study "’ will be given by Professor A. Bertrand (Ecole Nationale 
d@’Administration, Paris), at 5 p.m. on February lith, at the London 
wee of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 

Admission free, without ticket. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for the above Fellowship, tenable for one 
year, with a possible extension to two years. The Fellowship is of 
a@ value within the range £900-£1,200 per annum, together with 
approved expenses involved in the research. Regulations governing 
the award of the Fellowship may be obtained from the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, to whom all applications should be sent, 

not later than March 8, 1955. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


: NORTHERN (N. & C.) DIVISION 

Applications are invited for a Senior Appointment in the Supplies 
Organisation. Applicants must have a wide experience in Supplies 
work and in buying all types of materials and equipment, together 
with experience in the principles and practice of stock control, 
stores management and office organisation. Experience in the mining 
industry or in other engineering would be an advantage. 

Applications to the Divisional Establishment Officer, National Coal 
Board, Northern (N. & C.) Division, Ellison Buildings, Ellison Place. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, not later than February 21, 1955. 





T,HOMAS HEDLEY & CO. LIMITED, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
is seeking a man for its advertising department who has 
bad some years’ experience in the planning, choice and use 
of all kinds of media and who is looking for a post of impor- 
tant responsibility. He is likely to be a man of about 30. 
He should be of good education, preferably with a University 
degree. He wil! be working closely with advertising agencies 
and their media departments and would very quickly become 
responsible for the planning and choice of printed word 
media over a wide field. He would be expected to initiate 
and interpret research in all forms of media and to contribute 
to the formulation of policy in media buying. The salary 
is a good one and will be subject to material increases as 
the man demonstrates his ability. The post is permanent 
and pensionable and there is a non-contributory jife assurance 
scheme. Letters of application should contain details of age, 
education and career, including H.M. Forces, and will be 
treated mm complete confidence.—Please write to Personnel 
Department, Thomas Hedley & Co. Limited, Gosforth, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne 3, and mark envelope “ M." 





\ ARKET. ANALYSIS. Young graduate (economics or commerce) 
4¥i required by Ford Motor Company Ltd., of Dagenham, Essex, to 
train for export work. Business experience and knowledge of motor 
vehicles advantageous. Good starting salary. Non-contributory 
rege Reply to Salaried Personnel Department, quoting reference 

MA. 


DOUGLAS GLASS 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF MEN 
43 Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 7522, 


THE B.Sc ECON. DEGREE ot London University is open to all 
without University residence {t is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finan’e, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees More than 1.000 Wolsey Hatl 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ,. (Final) exams. since 1925.— 
Prospecius from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of Studies. 
Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD, 


TNNHOSE STERLING BALANCES—are they still a menace to the 
| pound? Bank lIarnings and Salaries—is there an incongruity? 
These are two of the important questions discussed in the February 
issue of “ The Barker.” Other articles include Bankers on Inflation 
—and on their Critiss; The Price of Rail Peace; and Brazil after 
Vargas. Price 2s. 6d. from 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


UY YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover more territory 
L and make more regular calis with a 1954 self-drive car. No more 
waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments, Yor can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
-cheme. Wilt vou ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure, —AUTOHALL, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W 6. KIV 2881. ‘Telegrams: Autohall. Wesphone, London. 
Cablis. Autohall, London, 


YOUR MONEY will make more money if you spend one shilling 
Y weekly on the /nvestors’ Chronicle. Two free issues on request 
to 30 Grocers’ Hal» Court, London, E.C.2. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Exaiminations—B.Se.Econ.. LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees: Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial: General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, ete. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
— Write taday for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


8 ‘ons to clients. Essential qualifications are some pre- 
bili rience 1 marketing or market research, report writing 
— | knowledge of statistical method. Salary in accordance 
y, fence and qualifications —Apply Marketing. Manager, 
—__"_-'"¢ Rubicam Limited, 285 Regent Street, W.1. 

Ar 

as as Sudan : £5.10s. Europe ‘except Poland): £4.15s. 
Coneda - €91 an * Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 

East Af ee er AS Hongkong : £7 

Egypt: £55 Gee india & Ceylon £6 

— “7 ‘ran: €6 raq 6 

Tinte 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 

japan: €9 Rhodesia (N. & S$.) : £5. 10s. 
Malaya : £6.15s. S. America and W. indies: £7.15s 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. U.S.A. $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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THE AVONMOUTH works of Imperial Smelting cover 
approximately one square mile and in addition to the 
acrial ropeway there are 15 miles of railway sidings 
within the area. Here for many years Consolidated 
Zinc have been enlarging and modernizing their various 
processing methods to keep pace with the increasing 
demand for zinc and its by-products. 

Extensive modernization on the most modern lines has 


The formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited 


Smelting Corporation Limited of Great Britain and The Zinc 
Corporation Limited of Australia. Both companies have 
for many years been associated in the development 
of the non-ferrous metal production of the Common- 














of Europe’s largest smelters 





in 1949 united the bond of common interest betwesa mmperial 






THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 


United Kingdam: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Chilean Mills through which a mixture of sintered zinc concentrate, crushed coal 
and binding additives are pulverised together in the process for producing zinc 


resulted in higher efficiency and increased production. 
Although the primary production at Avonmouth 
centres on that of zinc, many other activities con 
cerned with its by-products occupy a large part o! 
this busy community. Here at one of Europe’s larges 
smelters is the vital link between the many centres o! 
production controlled by Consolidated Zinc in the 
United Kingdom. 


Zinc, Pigments, Chemicals 


wealth. Their activities are the production of zinc metal 
sulphuric acid and fluorine chemicals in the United Kingdom 
the main centre bemg at Avonmouth, with other works al 
Swansea, Widnes, Bloxwich, Newport and Seaton Carew 
At the Broken Hill mines of Australia are mined the 
ores of lead, silver and zinc. 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, ©.! 





